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FOREWORD 


John Desrochers 


I am glad to write the ‘‘Foreword’’ of George Joseph’s 
book on *‘Social Action Groups and Their Activists’’. This 
subject is certainly relevant and topical and the researcher 
must be congratulated to have chosen it for his doctoral 
thesis. To provide up-to-date and accurate information on 
social action groups (SAGs) and their activists indeed 
constitutes a precious contribution. In fact, this is required 
to improve and reorient the services of SAGs to today’s 
society and especially to the weakest and most oppressed 
sections of the population. And also to foster the recruitment, 
training, relevance and efficiency of tens of thousands of 
social activists throughout the country. 


The Survey’s Key Findings 


There is a rather abundant and growing literature on 
social action groups. (Writings on social activists however 
remain rare.) The second chapter of this book usefully 
reviews the contemporary discussion. Unfortunately, this 
literature is too often based on limited personal experiences 
and some theoretical assumptions. On the whole, it lacks a 
solid empirical foundation. George Joseph fills some of this 
gap by presenting, in the fourth chapter, a fair amount of 
empirical evidence on the origin and growth of SAGs in 
Karnataka, their geographical dispersion within the state, 
their size (number of field staffs and area of operation) as 
well as their target groups and major involvements. Using 
this pioneering work, further information should be 
gathered on SAGs in Karnataka and the rest of India. 


About 150 SAGs are presently active in Karnataka in 
development work and/or in people’s conscientisation 
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and organisation. (The survey excludes groups which 
focus on relief and welfare and actually covers 102 of the 
146 identified SAGs.) It is noteworthy that almost 2/3 of 
these SAGs began in the 1980s, that is, about a decade later 
than assumed by theorists. In this respect, one should 
however find out how many groups have ceased to function, 
and their reasons for doing so. Instead of shifting their 
operational emphasis, the SAGs have also remained more 
faithful to their original aims than usually assumed. 
Practically all the SAGs receive foreign funds and their 
geographical dispersion often seems more due to other 
factors than people’s needs. The size of the SAGs greatly 
varies. For instance, about 22% of the respondent groups 
have less than 5 field staffs, 25% from 5 to 10, 23% 11 to 
25, and 16% more than 25. As a result, 32% of the SAGs 
work in up-to 25 villages — a further breakdown of this 
category would have been useful —, 23% in 26-50 villages, 
16% in 51-100 villages and 11% in over 100 villages. 


Most of the Karnataka SAGs have multiple target 
groups and these are also quite varied, ranging from the 
economically poor, women, children, tribals and dalits to 
agricultural workers and marginal farmers and the 
weaker/backward sections. On the whole, people’s 
education and organisation clearly ranks as the highest 
priority in the work of the SAGs, while development 
activities and relief/welfare measures respectively play a 
significant and negligible role. Indeed, almost 75% of the 
SAGs consider the education and organisation of their target 
groups a major area of involvement, and another 15% a 
minor area. On the other hand, 35 and 36% of the SAGs 
respectively see development work as a major and minor 
area of involvement. The corresponding figures for 
relief/welfare measures are much lower at 11 and 9%. (It 
should however be remembered that 28 groups primarily 
active in such activities were excluded from the study.) This 
surprisingly projects a quite relevant and rather radical 
picture of the Karnataka SAGs. Such a picture moreover 
seems to differ from the original purposes of the SAGs 
Which are stated to have remained basically the same (Tables 
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4.5 to 4.7). One wonders whether the SAGs’ dreams have 
not, to some extent at least, influenced the descriptions of 
their involvement. 


Let us turn to the main focus of George Joseph’s book, 
the social activists (SAs), whose role is well described at 
the beginning of chapter II. The researcher interviewed 215 
of the estimated 2000 full-time SAs working in Karnataka 
in the 102 respondent SAGs. (This means an average of 
19.6 activists per group and about 2900 full-time SAs in 
the state.) The following profile of the social activists 
emerged. More than 2/3 are male. Almost 70% are rather 
young: 35% below 27 years old, and 33% in the 28-33 age 
group; 45% are still unmarried. Religion-wise, about 62% 
are Hindu, 3% Muslim and 35% Christian. (Considering the 
low percentage of Christians in the population, the last figure 
is striking.) About 48% of the SAs belong to 
scheduled/backward castes/tribes and as many as 39% to 
forward castes (13% did not answer this question). 
Economically speaking, 69% classify themselves among the 
middle strata, and only 27% among the lower strata. Most 
SAs are well educated, 35% being even post-graduates and 
27% graduates. More than half possess some training in 
social work. Though most SAs were born (74%) and brought 
up (55%) in villages, 62% now live in towns and cities. Yet 
the great majority of SAs work in rural areas. Jt would be 
interesting to further investigate the reasons for such 
characteristics. 


Chapter 6 shows that a very great majority join social 
activism for positive, noble and idealistic motives. The 
major reasons of this choice are indeed the desire to work 
for the poor (for 92% of the SAs), the commitment to social 
transformation (86%) and the promotion of justice (83%). 
Personal experiences of poverty and suffering, the 
inspiration of other activists and the need for employment 
are also listed as major reasons by 71, 70 and 68% of the 
SAGs, while only 61 and 37% speak of disillusionment with 
the status quo and religious inspiration. The replies to 
another question corroborate these findings. The following 
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factors are indeed seen as major inspiration behind 
involvement: personal convictions (by 88% of the SAs), 
people’s encouragement (69%), secular values (67%), 
Gandhiji & other nationalist leaders (63%), radical ideology 
(60%) and religious teachings (37%). In his analysis, the 
author highlights the low ranking of disillusionment with the 
status quo, radical ideology, and especially religion. This 
chapter on the motivations of social activists is certainly 
thought-provoking, but the final compilation unfortunately 
leaves out some of the information asked for in questions 
14, 15, 21 and 22 — an observation which holds good for 
some questions of the following chapters as well. (The 
‘Interview Schedule’ is given in Appendix 2.) 


In spite of unavoidable difficulties, the experiences of 
social activists are quite rewarding (ch. 6 B). The SAs rank 
their own major benefits as follows: success in bettering the 
lives of the poor (91%), deeper understanding of society 
(88%), personal fulfillment (87%), self-improvement (83%) 
and societal recognition (72%). In the SAs’ estimate, several 
major benefits moreover flow to the target groups: 
community consciousness (94%) and organisation (91%), 
improved living standards (90%), greater justice (89%), 
eradication of social evils (87%), better facilities (85%), etc. 
More than 95% of the SAs are thus convinced that their 
involvement contributes to social transformation — either to 
some (61%) or a great (35%) extent — and support NGO 
activism. It is not therefore surprising that an overwhelming 
majority of SAs declare themselves very satisfied or at least 
satisfied with the people’s response as well as with their own 
work, working conditions and even salary. (Only 17% of the 
SAs are dissatisfied with the relatively low incomes 
mentioned in Table 6.3 and this is by far the area of highest 
dissatisfaction.) Many SAs however face certain struggles. 
For example, 61% meet with resistance in their work, mainly 
from local govt. officials, the high castes, the powerful, the 


rich and the educated. And 37% sometimes become 
discouraged... 
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According to the findings of Table 6.4, half of today’s 
activists have been involved for less than 5 years, 17% for 
6-9 yrs, and 33% for more than 10 yrs. Table 6.5.1 further 
indicates that about 50% of today’s activists are not sure 
about their continuity, while 14% intend to go on for 
another 1-5 yrs, 22% for more than 5 yrs, and 10% for their 
whole life. Given the very high degree of satisfaction 
expressed by SAs, it is crucial to ascertain the exact reasons 
for this widespread uncertainty and even discontinuity. If 
possible, those who have given up in the last three decades 
should also be interviewed. On the other hand, the SAs 
emphasise the following major reasons for perseverance: 
desire to help the poor (92%), commitment to social 
transformation (90%), work satisfaction (80%) and personal 
experiences of poverty and suffering (70%). Three of these 
obviously resemble the major motives for social activism! 


Chapter 7, entitled ‘*The Contacts, Ideology and Views 
of Activists’’, provides some relevant information on 
several questions. About 2/3 of the SAs possess poor reading 
habits, especially considering their education level. There is 
also much room for improvement in their contacts with 
experts, other activists and even the people they serve. Very 
few social activists believe that the following 
groups/institutions can GREATLY contribute to bring 
about change with justice: politicians/parties (8.4%), the 
bureaucracy (9.8%), religion (11.2%), the executive 
(16.3%), the judiciary (18.6%), education (21.9%) and the 
legislature (24.2%). Many more however put their faith in 
youth/student groups (41.9%), NGOs (59.5%) and people’s 
organisations (82.3%). (The researcher does not tell us how 
many SAs think that these respective groups can contribute 
to SOME EXTENT.) 


When asked whether religious values can be used to 
mobilise the masses for social action, 28% of the SAs 
answered “‘no’’, 21% ‘yes’’, and 49% ‘‘to some extent’, 
2% did not reply. On the whole, social activists are 
moreover highly critical of the distribution of the FYPs’ 
benefits, the major beneficiaries of Govt. development 
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programmes, the existing inequalities in assets/incomes and 
educational opportunities, and even the management of 
resources by the State since Independence. Chapter 7 adds 
that more than 90% of the SAs feel that the Govt. 
programmes have failed to significantly reduce poverty, 
inequalities, discrimination, exploitation, ill-health and 
illiteracy. More than 90% also denounce corruption and 
express their overall dissatisfaction with Govt. 
programmes. About 70% of the SAs have no preference for 
any political party (Table 5.7). 


Chapter 8 studies the ‘‘Major Involvements and 
Strategies’’ of social activists. These are the main target 
groups: women (for 84% of the SAs), poor people (73.5%), 
landless labourers (60%), dalits (58%), children (48%), 
youth (44%), tribals (42%), marginal farmers (33.5%), slum 
dwellers (26%) and SAGs (23%). The following 
percentages of SAs currently have these major areas of 
involvement: women’s issues (76), education (59), 
children’s issues (51), dalit liberation (47), community 
health (42), environment (41), unemployment and bonded 
labour (31 each), civil liberties (30), housing (27), 
communalism (22) and research/training/documentation 
(11.6). The author deplores the fact that certain issues like 
indebtedness, low wages, eradication of social evils, 
formation of people’s organisations and leaders, are not 
included among the priorities, but this is most probably 
because they were not explicitly listed with the other issues 
in question 52. In fact, some of these concerns are clearly 
stated or strongly implied in the replies given in Tables 
4.9-10, 6.2.4 & 8.1.4-5. The above findings on the major 
target groups and areas of involvement of SAs somewhat 
differ from those obtained about SAGs. In retrospect, it 
seems that an identical questionnaire for SAGs and SAs 
would have permitted more accurate comparisons. A more 
elaborate and specific list of target groups and areas of 
involvement as well as the compilation of data on secondary 
larget groups and involvements would also have been useful. 
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Chapter 8 moreover analyses the activists’ 
understanding of societal issues. Though question 54 
could have better expressed the possible root-causes of 
today’s problems — e.g. by mentioning false values and 
ideas, wrong policies and priorities, faulty implementation 
and corruption, lack of leadership and people’s 
organisations — the answers given in Table 8.1.3 indicate that 
50-60% of the SAs properly understand the functioning 
of society. They indeed highlight structural causes such as 
vested interests, distorted development and the nexus 
between wealth, power and status; and they also raise the 
debated issue of awareness. Most SAs evidence a still better 
understanding by their assessment of the relative 
importance of various elements in social action (question 
56, Table 8.1.5). 


The following percentages show how many SAs often use, 
in practice, certain strategies: awareness-building (93), 
organising people around issues (82), mobilising for 
solution of problems (72), struggle for rights (62), help to 
use existing facilities (52), immediate satisfaction of needs 
(46), collaboration with like-minded groups (44), 
lobbying/advocacy with decision-makers (42), 
implementation of economic programmes (39), direct help 
to individuals & groups (30), legal action (20), 
morchas/dharnas (16), etc. (question 55, Table 8.1.4). On 
the whole, the ranking is quite sound and realistic. It would 
however have been useful to tabulate all the information 
asked for in questions 54, 55 and 56. Chapter 9 completes 
this study by considering the ‘‘Variations Between 
Sub-Groups”’ based on age, sex, caste, strata, education and 
place of residence. 


Suggestions for Further Studies 


George Joseph’s pioneering work should be used to 
collect more information on the SAGs and SAs 
throughout the country. In the light of this survey, certain 
questions should be reworded to avoid duplication and elicit 
more complete, specific and accurate answers. Quite a few 
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questions should also seek more qualified replies than a 
simple ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’. And all the information should be 
meticulously tabulated. On the whole, open-ended questions 
do not seem very useful. Such remarks are not made to blame 
the researcher, for it is always easier to speak in retrospect! 
Yet, one should learn from the experience of this Karnataka 
survey and frame a Still better questionnaire for the other 
Indian states and territories. 


The scope of every study is necessarily limited. Let us 
highlight some areas of investigation hardly covered by 
George Joseph’s survey. Several basic issues concerning 
social action groups should be examined. First, their 
finances: size of total budget and main heads of expenditure, 
including buildings & varied equipments and overall 
incomes of major functionaries and project holders; sources 
of income (foreign, Indian govt. and people’s contributions) 
and their multifaceted impact on the SAGs. Second, their 
organisation and functioning at different levels; degree 
of participation in decision-making by staff members, local 
leaders and the people themselves; depth of contacts with 


target groups; importance given to local leaders and 
committees; etc. 


Third, objective assessment of their various areas/ 
strategies of involvement in the light of practical results 
and the views of target groups. It would be worth enquiring 
what factors lead to greater success (e.g. size and coverage 
of the SAGs, relationships with people, quality of local 
leaders/committees, democratic or centralised methods, 
types/strategies of involvement), whether it is more fruitful 
to limit the objectives of the SAGs to people’s 
conscientisation and organisation or to integrate 
socio-economic, health and literacy programmes, etc. In this 
context, the experiences of receiving govt. funds and/or 
Implementing govt. programmes should be objectively 
evaluated. Fourth, the main constraints and difficulties 
of the SAGs and the proper solutions to these problems 
must be further studied. Among other things, as complete 
data as possible should be collected on the continuity/ 
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discontinuity of the SAGs and the causes of these 
phenomena. 


George Joseph’s survey on the social activists is more 
elaborate. Yet, some additional information would be 
welcome. First, the views of the SAs on the questions just 
raised about the SAGs would be useful: finances, 
organisation/ functioning, effective approaches/strategies, 
collaboration with the govt., major problems and solutions, 
etc. Second, it is important to make in-depth studies of the 
relationships of the SAs with the target community (e.g. 
types of contacts, integration or alienation, reasons for the 
same), their training (assessment of today’s situation and 
possibilities for improvement) and ideology. With regard to 
the latter, the present survey must be complemented by 
enquiring into the SAs’ vision of the new society and the 
means of societal transformation. Third, researchers must 
enter more deeply into the lives of social activists: their 
sufferings and struggles, their hopes and aspirations, their 
evolving values and ideas, their suggestions to improve their 
lives and work, etc. Fourth, social scientists should 
investigate why many SAs give up their involvements inspite 
of their positive experiences and high level of satisfaction. 
This may reveal how to ensure greater continuity and 
efficiency. 


Future studies on the SAGs and SAs should also make 
a much greater use of interviews. Instead of being satisfied 
with statistical analysis, researchers should indeed illustrate 
their findings and describe emerging trends by reporting 
various case studies and personal experiences. Let the 
SAGs and SAs speak for themselves! Jn this way, the 
research will become much more concrete, alive and 
interesting and the readers will better understand the very 
lives and experiences of the SAGs and SAs. 


Readers may occasionally disagree with the 
interpretations of George Joseph. This is mainly due to the 
fact that certain basic issues underlie this survey and 
influence all our assessments and interpretations. To 
mention some of them: one’s ideology and understanding of 
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society and the means of social change; one’s ideal or vision 
of the future; the importance/role of the SAGs and SAs — as 
well as of other professions and institutions — in society; the 
possible contribution of middle castes/classes and the 
educated elite to social transformation in general and to 
SAGs and people’s movements in particular; one’s views on 
the govt. role and its relationships with the SAGs; the 
possible/desirable areas and strategies of involvement for 
the SAGs and SAs. Much more empirical research and 
theoretical studies are needed on these and other major 
issues. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The government is not the only body at work in India in 
the field of development and social action. There are 
thousands of voluntary organisations (VOs) involved in 
a wide variety of assistential programmes (charity, 
welfare, health care, agricultural improvement, etc.) and 
empowerment processes (education, promotion of thrift, 
cooperatives, community organisations, etc.). Such 
Organisations are not new in the Indian sub-continent. In 
fact, the basic Act governing today’s Registered Societies, 
under which most of the above organisations are registered, 
was passed way back in 1860. 


In the 19th century, a number of charitable societies were 
promoted by social reformers leading to culturo-religious, 
social and economic reforms (promotion of widow 
remarriage, abolition of child marriages and other practices 
harmful to progress, founding schools especially for girls, 
starting libraries, social publications, etc.). The British 
generally encouraged these reformist efforts and 
Organisations which suited their educational and 
modernising policies (Joseph/Desrochers, 35). 


During the early 20th century, the emphasis of social 
reformers gradually shifted to political reforms and the 
independence movement (Sheth, 1982, 42-52). The most 
striking feature of organisations of this era was that they 
sought to be linked, either directly or indirectly, to political 
processes at a broader level. For instance, if these groups 
challenged the legitimacy of the colonial state and imperial 
power, they were often assimilated or integrated with the 
anti-imperialist national movement. If, however, they did 
not question the legitimacy of the British rule per se, but 
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simply aimed at ‘social reform’ at the non-political level, 
such groups received encouragement, including 
grants-in-aid from the colonial state. 


There also existed a third category of organisations in the 
pre-independence period which had a leftist ideological 
orientation. Critical of the two other kinds of organisations, 
such radical groups sprang up in different parts of India with 
the growth of the communist movement and also the 
socialist movement. These left groups were instrumental in 
building a number of trade unions and kisan sabhas at the 
grassroots level (Dhanagare, 416). 


Emergence of Social Action Groups 


After independence in the 1950s, most of the voluntary 
organisations ‘‘were either in relief (satisfying the 
immediate needs of the people) or in institutionalised 
programmes sponsored by schools and hospitals’’. But 
in the 1960s many realised that this approach fails to 
reach the most needy and, still more, to make them 
self-reliant. Efforts were therefore focused on functional 
literacy and technical education as well as on 
growth-oriented economic and technological inputs. In the 
1970s, this approach was also found wanting. A new type 
of education, geared to making the weakest sections aware 
of their situation, to enable them to become active agents of 
their own development and change in society, was thus 
considered essential. The education and organisation of 
people, especially the disadvantaged, were considered 
essential ingredients to counteract the better-off from 


monopolising the benefits of development (Fernandes, 
1980, 14-5 & 5-7). . 


In spite of some chronological discrepancies, Karat 
basically agrees with the evolution of voluntary 
Organisations as put forward by Fernandes. According to 
him, the voluntary sector was mainly utilised for relief, 
charity and rehabilitation projects in the 1960s. From the 
early 1970s, such groups proliferated. Up-to 1975-76, the 
emphasis ‘‘was on development projects: rural 
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development, community development, employment 
generation, slum improvement, betterment of living 
conditions, etc.’’ (Karat, 19-54). 


Constraints experienced during 1975-76 led 
voluntary organisations to adopt another strategy, that 
of educating and organising the disadvantaged. And in 
this process, voluntary organisations were often renamed 
social action groups (SAGs) and their social workers 
became social activists (SAs). 


SAGs, known by various names like voluntary 
Organisations, non-governmental organisations (NGOs), 
grassroots initiatives, non-party political formations 
(NPPF), semi-political formations, transformative action 
groups (TAGs), etc. came into existence in the 1970s. A 
large number of people, especially middle-class youth who 
got disillusioned, dared to enter into the lives of the poor and 
the oppressed to raise the voice of the voiceless (Volken, 
13). The disillusionment due to which action groups came 
about was the result of the mess that had set in the political, 
social and economic spheres. Political parties had failed to 
live up to their expectations. They had no time to reach out 
and handle the problems of the poor and oppressed in remote 
areas. The poorest of the poor did not benefit from the faulty 
‘top down’ development model, also called the economic 
growth model that actually failed to ‘trickle down’ (Sheth, 
1984, 260). 


Various social scientists have tried to explain why SAGs 
grew So rapidly in the late 1960s and the early 1970s. Many 
of them link the growth of SAGs with the socio-economic 
and political crises affecting Indian society since the 
1960s. Kothari thus characterises the context in which such 
groups developed: ““The engines of growth are in decline, 
the organised working-class is not growing, the process of 
marginalisation is spreading, technology is turning 
anti-people, development has become an instrument of the 
privileged class, and the State has lost its role as an agent of 
transformation, or even as a mediator, in the affairs of civil 
society’’ (Kothari, 1984a, 216-24). 
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In short, the “top down’ model of development had failed 
and the State had lost much of its credibility. Hence the need 
for a new type of organisations and a new conception of 
political roles. The following appraisal of the Government’s 
Community Development Programme (CDP) throws more 
light on the prevailing situation that led to the emergence of 
a large number of SAGs. 


Appraisal of Govt. Development Efforts 


The major goal of State Policy since independence has 
been the attainment of rapid economic growth accompanied 
by reduction in inequalities. (FYP Documents, especially FYP 
[, 5-11; FYP I, 22 & 235; FYP Ill, 5; FYP IV, 4; Draft FYP V, 
Vol. [, 1; and FYP VI, 1). The Community Development 
Programme (CDP) and the National Extension Service (NES), 
officially launched on October 2, 1952 and October 1955 
respectively, were designed to transform the social and 
economic life of the villages and to improve their standard of 
living. 

The CDP led to a quicker adoption of technological 
advances and the creation of a physical and institutional 
infrastructure for socio-economic development in rural 
areas. Yet, the major benefits of these programmes were 
monopolised by the land-owning castes and classes, thus 
resulting in a further increase of inequalities. 


Several studies were conducted to evaluate India’s 
CDP*. As a whole, such studies point out that the CDP has 
been an almost total failure. Available evidence indeed 


bs See for example Adelman I. and Morris C.T., ‘‘Economic Growth and Social 
Equity in Developing Countries’’, Stanford University Press, California, 1973, 
160-85; Dak T.M., ‘‘Social Inequalities and Rural Development’’, National 
Publishing House, Delhi, 1982, 143-66; Desai A.R., ‘‘Rural India in 
Transition’”, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1979 edition, 127-60; Dube S.C., 

India’s Changing Villages: Human Factor in Community Development’’, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1958, 15, 80-4 and 100-25; Mandelbaum 
D.G., in Srinivas MN. (ed.), “‘India’s Villages’’, Asia Publishing House, 1960, 
285-309; Myrdal G., ‘‘Asian Drama— An Enquiry Into the Poverty of Nations’’, 
II Vols., Pantheon, New York, 1969, 271, 870ff, 888ff, 1305, 1339-46, 1605ff, 
1687ff, 1900 & 2158-9; and Singh P., ‘Community Development Programme 
in India’’, Deep and Deep Publications, Delhi, 1982, 126-59. 
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shows that the CDP has failed not only to increase 
agricultural production but also, and more miserably, to 
Overcome the severe economic and social disparities 
prevailing in rural India. And this, to a great extent, holds 
good for the special programmes of the last couple of 
decades for backward areas and weaker sections. 


The failure of the CDP to remove rural poverty is 
admitted even by our planners (FYP II, 238-40, FYP III, 
334-40, FYP IV, 157 & 168-70 and FYP VI, 167-8 & 
175-9). Evaluation reports drew attention to the fact that the 
programme did not provide adequately for the less 
privileged sections of the village community (FYP III, 160). 
Even with their professed bias towards the weaker sections, 
the massive development efforts mainly benefited the richer 
groups and failed to reach the poorer people. The CDP also 
remained greatly dependent on government initiatives and 
its activities languished when funds were not supplied. 


One therefore agrees with FYP VI that ‘‘the pace and 
the manner in which the problem of rural poverty has 
been dealt with so far leaves much to be desired both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Only a small fraction of the 
rural poor have been reached and, even among them, a 
sizeable portion had some land. The bottom deciles of the 
rural poor, i.e. the landless and the rural artisans, have in 
most cases been left untouched.”’ (FYP VI, 169). 


To sum up, it can be stated that (i) the inability of the 
government to solve the basic problems of poverty, 
unemployment and socio-economic disparities, (ii) the 
deterioration in the economic and social conditions of the 
masses in spite of development efforts, and (tii) the 
perception among a section of the educated that the 
multi-party, parliamentary democratic system is incapable 
of promoting development with justice, gave rise to the 
emergence of a number of SAGs from the late 1960s. And 
the masses themselves were ready to listen to young, 
non-party activists. 
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Growth of Social Action Groups 


According to Sheth, the Indian polity entered a state of 
crisis with the breakdown of the Congress Party. The State, 
once seen as the liberator of the poor, as a fair and justifiable 
political authority, began to be progressively perceived as a 
power-structure in the hands of a small elite. National 
politics became fragmented and political parties acquired a 
regional character. At the same time, many ethnic and 
religion-based forces, parties and movements grew. Added 
to these were the ‘nationality’, ‘self-determination’ and 
‘sons of the soil’ movements, which were not controlled by 
any national political party. Alongside sprang up several 
other people’s movements and social action groups. Seen in 
this context, the politics of Movements and SAGs, on the 
whole, were getting detached from the national politics of 
parties, legislatures and elections (1982, 46 & 1984, 
259-60). 


SAGs are therefore the reflection of a growing 
disenchantment with traditional roles and organisations, 
and should be seen as attempts by the alienated sections 
to bring meaning and relevance into their activities. Such 
groups were formed to intervene in the social process. It is 
these attempts to create new developmental and 
Organisational forms and to redefine the nature and meaning 


of development which have been clubbed together as social 
action groups. 


According to Dhanagare, ‘the emergence of a large 
number of action groups who have been trying to 
educate, conscientise and mobilise different 
marginalised sections, particularly the oppressed poor, 
is the most important development in India since the 
1960s. These social activists or groups work mostly at the 
micro-level, associatin g and identifying themselves with the 
weaker sections, and through their action-oriented approach 
contribute to the broader process of social transformation.”’ 

These activist groups have created their own spaces mostly 
outside the sphere of organised political parties, that is, 
utside the structures of power politics and also outside the 
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institutional framework of the state. These groups are 
variously called action groups, voluntary agencies, 
non-governmental organisations or non-party political 
processes or non-political formations’’ (414). 


Most of these groups have emerged as reactions or 
responses to the socio-political crises that have developed 
in India since the 1960s. Two of these crises are particularly 
noteworthy. First, it was becoming increasingly clear that 
the existing developmental strategy and practice of 
state-directed change left much to be desired. Masses of rural 
and urban poor had become increasingly immiserised 
whereas the elite, dominant castes and ruling classes, 
together with a steadily expanding urban middle class, had 
a substantial share in benefits and an access to resources 
disproportionately larger than their size and contribution to 
the growth process. For the poor masses, the development 
process had been more a mirage than a reality. This is no 
longer rhetoric but an established fact. This crisis was 
generated by developmental imbalances, which were not 
only perceived subjectively by the poorer sections but were 
also confirmed by objective indices and statistics on poverty, 
landlessness, unemployment, hunger and disease, pollution, 
social injustices and exploitation, and atrocities on women 
and dalits and the like. The second crisis is marked by the 
breakdown or gradual deterioration and decline of the 
existing structures and institutions of the modern 
nation-state. 


Conclusion 


Though social action groups and their activists do not at 
present constitute a major autonomous macro-force, they 
have been making significant contributions at the 
micro-level, thus showing what could be done on a large 
scale with proper political will. For example, Arole’s work 
in the area of health care in Jamkhed is useful not only 
because the covered population gets better health care but 
also because we learn how alternative health care delivery 
systems can be designed and run. Besides creating the basic 
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learning and experience, on the basis of which alternatives 
under a new order can be attempted, such experiments are a 
constant reminder of what in fact is possible, even within the 
existing structures (Sethi, 1982, 176-85). 


The promotion of ‘credit unions’ by the Karnataka 
Regional Organisation of Social Service (KROSS) under its 
‘Self Reliance Scheme’ is yet another example. An 
assessment indeed shows that the programme (mainly 
catering to landless agricultural labourers and marginal 
farmers) has not only succeeded to provide cheap credit 
through the promotion of savings among its members, but 
also to organise the beneficiaries into a social force, 
protecting them from various forces (e.g. money-lenders, 
commission agents and landlords) that marginalise them 
(Joseph G., 126-8). 


The present study of ‘‘Social Action Groups and Their 
Activists’ aims at facilitating a scientific assessment of 
SAGs and specially, of their activists in Karnataka. As 
they (SAGs & SAs) have already been in existence for a 
couple of decades, such an assessment is both desirable and 
essential for an understanding of their contribution towards 
social change in contemporary India. 


2. REVIEW OF RELATED 
LITERATURE 


This chapter reviews the existing literature on social 
action groups (SAGs), their activists and other related 
issues. Its purpose is to develop a clearer understanding of 
the phenomena under investigation. For easy reference, the 
review is classified under the following themes: 1) 
Important Definitions; 2) Key Concepts; 3) Historical 
Growth of Social Action Groups; 4) Evolution of Social 
Work Approach; 5) Emergence of Social Action Groups; 
6) Classification of Action Groups; 7) Activities/Focus 
of Action Groups; 8) Potential and Limitations of Action 
Groups; 9) Relationship with Government; 10) 
Dependency on Foreign Funds; and 11) Other Issues of 
Sociological Relevance. 


1. Important Definitions 
Social Action 


Social action is viewed here in the broad context of the 
social, cultural, economic and political situation prevailing 
in India today and is related to the analysis and 
understanding of the above forces at work. Kitler’s 
definition of social action — ‘collective action to mitigate 
or solve a social problem’’ — and his paradigm or model is 
fitting to indicate the broad range of social actions the SAGs 
are involved in (Tripathi, 1984, 29-30, quoted by 
Dhanagare). Kitler’s paradigm comprises various elements. 
A CAUSE is a social objective or undertaking that social 
activists believe will provide the answer to a social problem. 
Three types of CAUSES can be distinguished: helping 
causes, which attempt to help the victims; protest causes, 
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which attempt to discipline the offending institutions; and 
revolutionary causes, which attempt to destroy or radically 
transform the offending institutions. The SAGs’ PRIMARY 
MISSION is to advance a social cause and their targets are 
neglected areas and disadvantaged groups. A CHANGE 
STRATEGY is a basic mode of influence adopted by a social 
action group (SAG) to effect the change. 


According to a group of Indian change agents, ‘‘social 
action takes place in the context of a community and 
comprises any one or a combination of the following: 

a) a process which educates, organises and initiates 
action, in the form of struggle by those who are 
socially, economically and politically exploited 
against the exploitative forces, in a definite 
geographical area, with a view to accelerating the 
process of revolutionary change, and/or | 

b) any action in the spheres of values, beliefs and 
attitudes which will bring about cultural changes in 
the family, community and societal levels, and/or 

c) any action/struggle... resulting in a better bargaining 
power for the oppressed and emancipation from 
bondage and exploitation’’ (‘‘Conscientisation...’’, 
1-8). 


According to the participants of a workshop organised by 
the Centre for Development Research and Action (CDRA), 
Madras, and the Food and Agricultural Organisation (FAO), 
‘‘there is no other way for the poor and oppressed of 
India (who are the majority of the Indian people) to 
improve their economic, social, political and cultural 
status except by organising themselves. The objective of 
action groups is therefore to help in the organisation of 
the poor in order to change the present oppressive and 
unjust social structure.’’ (‘‘Role...’’, 7). 


Social Action Groups 


| Non-Governmental] Organisations (NGOs) play an 
important role in society. Motivated by the desire for a caring 
society, they establish and operate programmes of 
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education, health, social welfare and economic 
improvement, especially among the disadvantaged sections 
of the population. 


“What is an NGO? It is difficult to answer this question. 
The term ‘NGO’ and the terms with which it is synonymous, 
or which describe particular types of NGOs, are generally 
blanket descriptions of a wide range of types and purposes 
of organisations. In consequence, the terms are open to 
misunderstanding and ignorance, to the extent that while the 
diversity of NGOs is generally recognised, precisely what 
that diversity encompasses and implies is not commonly 
understood’’ (Ball/Dunn, 2). 


‘“Most of the groups that have mass participation resent 
the externally imposed classification ‘NGO’. They consider 
it a negative identification.’’ There is also some confusion 
with regard to the term ‘voluntary’. ““In the more recent past 
the term ‘voluntary agencies’ has come to connote 
Organisations that are officially registered under the 
Societies Registration Act of 1860.’’ A commonly accepted 
term is ‘Social Action Groups’. Yet, ‘‘another confusion 
invariably arises as to what is meant by social action 
groups. Here, however, we are narrowing the definition of 
these terms to include only those initiatives that are 
struggling for social justice through cultural and 
political means and for structural changes towards that 
end’’ (Kothari S., 8). 


‘““Most of these groups occupy social spaces created by 
the decline of the conventional, mainstream politics of 
legislatures, elections, political parties and trade unions’’ 
and have to be located within the context of the larger retreat 
of institutional politics. ‘‘Sections of the middle classes, 
disillusioned by the failures of electoral politics and the 
inability of various regimes to ensure growth with justice, 
radicalised by the spate of movements that rocked the 
country from the mid-sixties to the early seventies, in 
collaboration with the hitherto dispossessed sought to create 
new organisations and initiate movements that could move 
into the niches yielded by the mainstream forces.”’ 
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‘By taking up issues and constituencies abandoned by 
the political parties and trade unions and ill-served by the 
bureaucracy, the activist formations have sought to 
re-formulate the issues and expand their constituencies in a 
framework that is primarily non-electoral. The 
organisational form that has evolved is neither that of a 
political party nor of a pressure group; rather the effort is to 
evolve a participative and mobilisation form of politics 
which can sustain struggles on issues articulated by the 
people themselves and work for their empowerment’’ 
(Sethi, 1994, 25). 


‘Historically, ‘doing some good to the sick, needy, 
destitute individuals’ was a major starting-point for much of 
the philanthropic, welfarist and social service work of the 
NGOs. The larger social context and rationale arising out 
of that context has become the basis for the emergence 
of SAGs...”’ In this sense, SAGs have come to mean ‘ ‘groups 
of people that are working towards improvement in the 
quality of life of the marginalised sections of society. In 
common, they believe that development must mean the 
striving for increasing human dignity through addressing 
people’s need for a sense of identity, their need for 
community as well as for their material needs. While in 
colonial times, the NGOs’ work was concentrated on 
welfare, the SAGs of today go beyond welfare functions and 
are working for structural change in society by removing the 
dehumanising elements. This group of activists identify 
systemic factors causing the inequality and exploitation that 
marginalise various groups within society, and have the goal 
of working for the transformation of existing structures, 
systems and relationships in order to enhance human dignity 
among the socio-economically deprived groups. They are 
also increasingly involved in research, public education and 
advocacy’’ (Ball/Dunn, 4). 


In short, the newly emerging SAGs have four main 
streams of purposes: (i) the empowerment of the poor and 
Oppressed, (ii) the building and strengthening of people’s 
Organisations, (iii) the strengthening, re-energising and 
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rejuvenation of social movements, and (iv) the promotion of 
democratic practices and processes. 


The focus of SAGs’ efforts is no longer a vaguely defined 
group termed “‘the poor’’. As can be noted, terms such as 
marginalised, oppressed, exploited and disadvantaged are 
now often used. Many SAGs define more specifically who 
these disadvantaged groups are: women, landless 
agricultural and other labourers, dalits, tribals, marginal and 
small farmers, slum dwellers, construction and quarry 
workers, etc. (Ball/Dunn, 5). 


While there are no clear indications of the number of 
social action groups, estimates range from 50,000 to 
100,000 (Kothari S., 9). Social action groups that have 
emerged since the mid-1960s present a bewildering mix. 
This has not prevented social researchers from discerning 
patterns in their growth in contemporary India. 


SAGs ‘‘can be defined as groups working at the 
micro-level, in a localised setting for and with the poor, 
marginalised and oppressed sections of society — whether 
rural or urban. These groups educate, conscientise and 
organise such sections towards social action aimed at 
transforming their lives qualitatively. Generally such groups 
operate outside the institutional framework of both the 
government and established political parties, but are not 
necessarily indifferent to them. By definition activist groups 
are not apolitical. Some prefer to distance themselves from 
the mainstream political process and power politics and 
hence they are conceptualised as ‘non-party political 
processes’ or formations... Although such groups may 
consciously opt to work outside power politics, they are and 
have to be aware of the relations of power in local situations 
where groups operate, and are engaged in organising 
concrete struggles to resist all forms of oppression and 
injustices that disadvantaged sections are subjected to. Most 
action groups are therefore politically conscious of the 
implications of their struggles for local power structures.”’ 
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‘‘Some action groups, however, may engage themselves 
in linking these micro-level struggles with broader 
(macro-level) processes and extend that consciousness in 
order to understand and explain local problems in the wider 
context of national and international systems of hegemony 
and exploitation. In such cases the ultimate solutions of 
problems at the local level are visualised only in systemic 
changes rather than in intra-system reforms. Other groups 
simply confine themselves to local situations. To them, 
delinking local from regional, national or transnational 
politico-economic systems is necessary for self-assertion, 
efficacy and success, though in a limited measure, at the 
micro-level. Such micro-level groups tend to be more 
pragmatic and down-to-earth in their approach. They 
believe in combating concrete problems with concrete 
solutions and not in diffusing them by stretching the 
prognosis of reality to the level of ideological abstractions 
or philosophisation, often incomprehensible to the masses 
with whom they work.’’ 


‘‘Action groups are intervention groups of militants 
or activists for whom a grassroots involvement with 
people in their life situation and actual struggle, is more 
meaningful and purposeful than ideologically-oriented 
political struggles at the macro-level. They may not thus 
be interested in the broader level systemic changes through 
social movements”’ (Dhanagare, 416-7). 


We can therefore conclude that social action groups 
mainly comprise sensitised individuals, working at the 
micro-level for and with the oppressed and marginalised 
sections of rural and urban society, with a view to 
transform society through their organisational work. 
They work outside the institutional framework of both 
government and political parties and are not generally 
interested in capturing state power. 


The broader characteristics of SAGs emerge from what 
has been stated so far: 


e They are formed voluntarily, in the sense that there 
is nothing in the legal (statutory) framework which 
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requires them to be formed. This distinguishes SAGs 
from government and statutory agencies operating in 
our society. 


They are independent. Their management is in the 
hands of those who have voluntarily formed them or 
with those to whom responsibilities are delegated. 
But SAGs generally function within the framework 
of the rules and regulations under which they are 
registered as a legal entity. 


They are not established for personal profit or gain. 
While the above two characteristics could be shared 
by private enterprises established, inter alia, for the 
private gain of owners, members or shareholders, 
SAGs have no such purpose. They may have 
employees, like private enterprises, who are paid for 
what they do, but the employers as such are not paid. 
SAGs are non-profit organisations. The profits (Gf 
any) made out of a specific activity/programme are 
channelled back into the group for meeting future 
expenses rather than into the pockets of the founder, 
office-bearers or staff. 


They seek to improve the quality of life of the poor 
and the disadvantaged and of those who cannot 
realise their full potential in society, through 
addressing their needs for dignity and identity as well 
as their basic material needs. 


SAGs work mainly at the micro-level, in areas that 
are the most neglected and with people who are the 
most exploited. They are involved in a wide variety 
of activities: development, health care, education, 
feminism, environment, human rights, conscienti- 
sation, organisation, etc. Some SAGs also work at the 
macro/national level on issues of concern to the poor 
and the disadvantaged (campaigning, carrying out 
research, lobbying, etc.). 

They take up issues directly connected with the poor 
and the marginalised, hoping to bring about a 
qualitative change in their lives. 
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* They promote people’s participation in the 
development process. 

* Their action is non-political (in the sense that they do 
not involve themselves in party politics) and non- 
governmental (in the sense that they are not set up to 
implement government development programmes). 


* The above work is carried out on a full-time basis. 


* They are often registered under the Societies 
Registration Act of 1860. 


Social Activists 


‘‘An activist is a person who is committed to working 
with the poor and the disadvantaged, to help them 
organise themselves to bring about change in the present 
social, economic and political structures and create a free 
and more equitable social order. Such a person may be 
from within the poor and oppressed community or from a 
different social, economic and educational background. But 
he/she must be committed to work full-time with the poor 
and the disadvantaged and participate in their struggles.’’ 


An activist is committed to the people and not to a 
project, party or organisation. This means that such a 
person does not use the people to fulfil the aims of an 
Organisation or a party... In so far as an activist’s loyalty is 
to the disadvantaged, there is a difference between a social 
activist and the workers of political parties or trade unions. 
The latter are more committed to the interests of their parties 
and unions than to the interests of the people. They also carry 
with them a closed framework of analysis, a ready-made 
plan of action — a finished product that is to be implemented 
with the people’’ (‘‘Conscientisation...’’ 8 5 


‘Can development workers, who primarily implement 
development projects on behalf of a voluntary organisation, 
be considered as activists? The answer is: those whose sole 
concern is the implementation of development projects 
without questioning the structures that are responsible for 
poverty and exploitation, cannot be called activists. The 
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major preoccupation of development workers is generally to 
improve the economic status of the poor and not to organise 
them for empowerment. An activist is different from a 
development worker in so far as the main objective of the 
activist is the organisation of the disadvantaged people to 
bring about change in the present system and not to work 
for marginal improvements in the economic conditions of 
people without questioning the overall structures of 
society’’ ( ibid., 9-10). 


‘“The main role of an activist is to help people form their 
Own organisations to fight for their rights. Activists 
generally work with a group of people so that collective 
action is possible. An activist coming from outside the 
community also helps people to take leadership and 
responsibility, so that he/she can withdraw and the 
collective can bring forth activists from within as per its 
requirements. But as long as he/she is around, the activist 
is expected to help in the formulation of the unarticulated 
desires of the people and to assist them in organising 
themselves’’ (ibid., 11). 


‘*An important role of an activist is to help the poor and 
the disadvantaged shed fear, regain confidence, believe in 
themselves, and trust fellow human beings. This can and 
should be achieved through struggle, struggle against those 
who exploit them as well as struggle against their own fears, 
lack of confidence, individualism, illiteracy, etc. Confidence 
increases through affirmation, through group action. An 
activist should help to keep the group action going so that 
people learn how to work together.’’ An activist has to 
constantly ask: ‘‘Am I increasing their confidence, their 
faith in themselves, and their self-reliance or am I making 
them instruments of my own plans of action, imposing my 
own ideas on them?’’ (ibid., 12). 


‘The ideology and perspective of an activist should be 
to build people’s power and not their own power. Their task 
is to make people aware of a way of functioning, of an 
approach — which is democratic, which leads to open 
thinking and frank discussion. The process is important 
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because only through such a process can the end-result be 
achieved. The activists and the people should work in such 
a way that they become aware of the main elements of 
effective and democratic functioning and master them.’ 


Activists must have faith in the people. They must 
believe in their ability to learn, to analyse, to act and to bring 
about radical changes. They must be able to convey this faith 
in the people to the people through their behaviour, speech 
and action. If activists have faith in people they will not try 
to decide for them and lead them all the time. The people 
will then be able to take initiative and responsibility to run 
their own organisations’’ (ibid., 21). 


2. Key Concepts 
Poverty 


Poverty is a complex phenomenon involving a ‘‘myriad 
of economic, social, cultural, political and psychological 
factors’’. The meaning of the term is relative to time and 
space and reflects a “‘set of broad judgements about the 
minimum desirable level of living’’ (Desrochers in 
Desrochers/Joseph, 55, quoting Bajaj J.L., & Shastri C., 
“Rural Poverty, Issues and Options’’, Print House, 
Lucknow, 1985, 17, and Sundaram/Tendulkar). ‘If one 
adds the incompleteness and unreliability of the available 
information, it must be pointed out that the conceptuali- 
sation and measurement of poverty unavoidably includes a 
certain degree of arbitrariness’’ (Desrochers, ibid.). 


One should, to be gin with, ‘“distinguish between absolute 
and telative poverty. The first concept refers to unfulfilled 
minimum needs, especially with regard to subsistence levels 
of nutrition, while the second concerns the unequal 
distribution of income or expenditure in society and the 
consequent/comparative deprivation of certain groups or 
individuals’’ (Desrochers, ibid.). 


“Any measurement of the extent of poverty relates to a 
hypothetical poverty line which corresponds to a certain 
level of living. The extent of poverty, therefore, is defined 
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as the proportion of the population living below a certain 
level of living. The measurement may also be supplemented 
by another indicator, the intensity of poverty, i.e. how many 
people live how much below the line of poverty. These 
measurements of poverty depend upon the selection of the 
level of living, the ‘cut-off point’ which (demarcates) the 
level of deprivation or poverty. The simplest method of 
determining the poverty line is to agree upon a certain level 
of income or consumer expenditure, as necessary to meet 
the minimum needs’’ (Bajaj/Shastri, op. cit., 21). 


‘‘The Indian poverty line indicates the nationally 
desirable minimum level of consumer expenditure, the 
socially accepted minimum standard of living’’ for physical 
existence (Desrochers, ibid., 56). The Planning 
Commission also speaks of a lower poverty line — which 
refers to the poorest of the poor — , often fixed at about 
75% of the consumption expenditure level of the 
ordinary poverty line (Draft FYP VI, 3). An overview of 
poverty estimates showed that “‘in the late 1980s, the overall 
percentage of people living below the poverty line probably 
fluctuated between about 40-50%. And the absolute number 
of the poor was around 32()-360 million’’ (Desrochers, ibid., 
70). 


A vast majority of those who are below the poverty line *‘live 
in rural areas and belong to the categories of landless labourers, 
small and marginal farmers, rural artisans including fishermen, 
and backward classes and backward tribes. These people have 
either no assets or assets with very low productivity, few 
relevant skills and no regular full-time jobs or very low paid 
jobs’’ (FYP VI, 51). ‘‘According to some estimates, 59% of all 
agricultural and 38% of other rural labourers live below the 
poverty line”’ (Desrochers, ibid., 82). 


‘Judged by any reasonable standards, the extent of abject 
poverty in rural India is alarmingly massive.’’ It deeply and 
unquestionably denies the broader and most cherished goals 
of our economic planning and the more human dimensions 
of genuine development. The precise estimate of poverty is 
an academic matter. ‘‘A far more important and practical 
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need today is to focus policy analysis on concrete measures 
for the benefit of the poor’’ and the disadvantaged 
(Desrochers, ibid., 83-4, quoting Minhas). 


The Disadvantaged 


‘‘Compared to other groups in their locality, 
disadvantaged groups earn the lowest income, own the 
fewest assets, are usually the most indebted and dependent 
on other groups, and consequently have to work the hardest 
for their survival. Indeed, lack of gainful employment itself 
becomes a major factor for the plight of such groups. In 
addition to income, assets and work hours, other socio- 
economic indicators highlight the severe lack of basic needs 
for most such households.’’ 


’Percentage-wise, they suffer the most deprivation from 
malnutrition, illness, lack of shelter, medical care and 
elementary education for themselves and their children — 
partly due to lack of government attention, but also due to 
the exigence of their situation where even children are forced 
to work in the fields to supplement the family income. In 
many cases, their situation is so bad that it becomes a 
question of mere survival/existence, and not of living.”’ 


“Lack of unity and organisation —and consequently, lack 
of participation in the development process — stands out as 
a key feature of the disadvantaged. The very struggle for 
subsistence requires several hours just looking for a day’s 
work or many kilometres of walking to reach the place of 
work. In most cases, the disadvantaged have to compete with 
each other for available jobs or for limited land resources. 
This competition makes it difficult for them to unite and 
organise themselves to promote common interests. 
Differences in caste, tenure and patronage relations with 
local power holders are other contributory factors to the lack 
of unity/organisation among the disadvantaged.”’ 


‘Comparatively, the disadvantaged score the lowest 
among the rural households in terms of socio-economic 
indicators, enjoy very limited.access to public services and 
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experience formidable obstacles in organising themselves. 
They see their disadvantageous position as being primarily 
a result of their having no productive assets, especially land 
to till and/or having no employment opportunities for 
employable members of their families. Of more immediate 
concern is the exploitative contractual arrangements they are 
subjected to by their immediate employers and the inability 
of the government to protect them with minimum wages 
laws, employment security and humane working conditions. 
They view their access to public welfare services, even those 
designed for the poor, as very limited, if not closed’’ 
(Getubig LP. & Ledesma A.J, ‘Voices from the Culture of 
Silence’’, Asian and Pacific Development Centre, Malaysia, 
1988, 28-35). 


Getubig/Ledesma list the following constraints faced 
by disadvantaged groups: |) limited or no access to land; 
2) limited or no access to credit; 3) limited or no access to 
social welfare services; 4) limited access to employment 
opportunities; 5) lack of education/skills for the job market; 
6) increasing competition among the disadvantaged for 
scarce resources and available jobs; 7) exploitative 
contractual working arrangements; and 8) minimum wages 
law not applied or circumvented (36). 


3. Historical Growth of Social Action Groups 
Pre-Independence Period ; 


Up-to the beginning of the 19th century, voluntary action 
was mostly in the form of social welfare. Buddha, Mahavir 
and Basava were the earliest social reformers who revolted 
against the caste system and the ritual-ridden society in 
India. Kings too helped the people especially in times of 
famine and floods. They also constructed ‘dharmasalas’ , 
established centres of learning with free boarding, etc. But 
an important thing to be noted 1s that welfare was mainly 
carried out within the family, caste and religious circles. 
Thus it had a restrictive and sectarian bias (Gangrade, 221). 


From the 19th century onward, voluntary action was mostly 
4 mixture of social welfare and social reform, with a growing 
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emphasis on the latter. The advent of Christian missionaries 
brought the ideal of organised social welfare. Reformers 
fought against superstitious religious practices like ‘sati’ and 
denounced the caste system (Pathak S., ‘‘Social Welfare: An 
Evolutionary and Developmental Perspective’’, Macmillan 
India, Delhi, 1980, 110). Raja Ram Mohan Roy emerged as 
the first modern Hindu exponent of social reforms. For him, 
social customs, religious practices and rituals had to stand 
the acid test of human welfare or else be discarded (Ratnam 
D.L.G., “History of Social Reform Among Christians’, in 
Encyclopaedia of Social Work in India, Vol. 2, New Delhi, 
1987, 35). 


In 1897, Swami Vivekananda started the Ramakrishna 
Mission to provide organised social services to the needy on 
the lines of the Christian missionaries activities (Chatterjee, 
250). On the whole, attempts were made for the abolition of — 
‘Sati’ and ‘child labour’, legalising ‘widow remarriage’ and 
improving the lot of the outcastes (Chowdhry, 11). By the 
end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th 
century, Christian missionaries had moved into the 
treatment of lepers, founding of orphanages, medical care to 
the sick and education of women (Pathak, op. cit., 69-71). 


In the beginning of the 20th century, the emphasis slowly 
shifted from social reforms to political reforms and the freedom 
struggle (Sheth, 1982, 49). Religious fervour gave way to 
rationalistic and secular principles (Gangrade, 222). Gandhiji, 
for instance, was instrumental in combining constructive 
work and social reforms with political programmes. The 
leftists, on the other hand, helped in the formation of trade 
unions and kisan sabhas (Dhanagare, 129). 


Post-Independence Period 


‘The central objective of planning in India at the time of 
independence was to initiate a process of development to 
raise living standards and to Open to the people new 
Opportunities for a richer and more varied life. Community 
Development (CD) was envisaged as the method, and rural 
extension as the agency, for transforming the villages”’ 
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(FYP I, 7). ‘‘During the independence struggle, our leaders 
had repeatedly pledged to the people that, with 
independence, the new government would mobilise and 
direct the resources of the country towards removing 
poverty. The Community Development Programme (CDP) 
was in a sense the fulfilment of this pledge’ (‘A Guide to 
CD’’, GOI, Delhi, 1967, 1). 


With the government taking up the CDP in a big way and 
with the absorption of many of the social reformers/activists 
(mainly belonging to the Gandhian movement) into the 
Congress party, there had been a decline in the number of 
voluntary organisations between 1947 and 1969. It was a 
period when the people expected the government to take care 
of their needs and to find solutions to their problems (Sethi, 
1982, 22). Voluntary organisations of this period were either 
in relief (satisfying the immediate needs of the people) or in 
institutionalised programmes. In the 1960s, many realised 
that this approach fails to reach the most needy and, still 
more, to make them self-sufficient. Efforts were therefore 
focused on functional literacy and technical education as 
well as on growth-oriented economic and technological 
inputs (Ratnam, op. cit., 38). In the 1970s, this approach was 
also found wanting. A new type of education, geared to 
making the weakest sections aware of their situation, to 
enable them to become active agents of their own 
development and change in their society, was thus 
considered essential. And the growth of people's 
organisations became the main criterion of genuine progress 
(Fernandes, 1981, 36). 


Contemporary Period 


Although voluntary efforts have historical roots in the 
country, the SAG phenomenon in its current form is of 
recent origin, spanning the past two decades. 


According to Stephen (2-3), the large increase of SAGs 
in South India was shaped by the following historical 
factors: 
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a) disillusionment among the youth due to the growing 

unemployment rate and dissatisfaction with the 

development path followed by the government which 
offered no hope for the ‘poor’; 

setting up of training centres which provided a forum 

for discussing social issues at an intellectual level, 

through seminars, conferences and consultations, and 
which also focused on training lay leaders; 

c) the advent of the Freirian approach which threw open 
an alternative approach of education as a tool for 
social transformation; and 

d) shift in policy by development agencies leading to 
direct support of grassroots groups. 


b 


—— 


Sensitised by rural camps and exposure programmes, 
students, at the completion of their studies began working at 
the grassroots. Thus by the close of the 60s the stage was set - 
for voluntary action. The profile of many leaders who 
belonged to this period was a mix of Marxism (as far as tools 
of analysis go), Freiranism (drawing from Paulo Freire’s 
pedagogical value premises of participatory processes) and 
a bit of Christian theology as (inspiration). The activists 
were middle-class in origin and hence followed a theoretical 
and intellectual approach (Stephen, 4). 


In Korten’s view, NGOs/SAGs have evolved in their 
understanding of development over the past three decades. 
In the initial stage they probably came into existence in 
response to a disaster/emergency situation or they were 
inspired by an uncritical view of poverty, disease, etc. Their 
response was therefore to relieve this distress, to provide 
welfare and charity. 


Soon the shortcomings of this approach however become 
apparent. A dependency mentality arises. The second stage 
in NGO (SAG) thinking is then to move to a 
community-based self-reliant understanding of 
development. Rather than relieving distress by providing a 
fish as in the first approach, the second approach moves to 
the stage of teaching people to fish. Another question then 
arose — why teach people to fish if there is no fish to catch 
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or if they are not allowed to fish. This focused attention on 
the structural dimensions of development — on challenging 
and changing systems which cause poverty. A new 
understanding is now emerging that such changes will come 
about when people’s movements are able to join with the 
prince and the merchant on a more equal level to build a 
more productive, just, participative, inclusive and 
sustainable society. 


Third generation strategies seeking changes in specific 
policies and institutions to achieve just, sustainable and 
inclusive development outcomes depend on accomplishing 
such changes across nearly every sector. It is a tedious 
process that must be replicated hundreds of thousands, even 
millions of times to achieve the needed transformation of the 
institutions of global society. Furthermore, each individual 
step toward transforming a policy or institution is subject to 
reversal by the still larger forces generated by backward- 
looking national and international institutions and a wrong 
development vision. 


The critical deficiency of the third generation strategy 
parallels at the macro-level the deficiency that the second 
generation strategy displays at a more micro-level. The 
second generation strategy’s critical flaw is that it requires 
countless replications in millions of communities, all within 
a basically hostile political and institutional context. It is 
much the same with third generation strategies, only at a 
more macro-level. There is therefore a need to energise and 
decentralise action towards a people-centred development 
vision on amuch broader scale than is possible with the more 
focused interventions of either the second or third generation 
strategies. But the power of people’s movements has largely 
been ignored in the field of development. Attention has been 
focused on money rather than on social energy as the engine 
of development (Korten, 29-30). 


4. Evolution of Social Work Approach 


There has been an evolution of the professional social 
work approach and practice in keeping with the changing 
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times. According to Prof. Ramachandran, in ancient times, 
the service of society, specifically of the less privileged and 
the weaker sections of the community, was closely identified 
with one’s religious obligations. Food was offered to the 
poor, the hungry and the needy by individual families as a 
matter of course and on important religious and social 
occasions. At the community level, mass feeding of the poor 
on religious occasions was done through the temple, mosque 
and church. Urban areas also saw the establishment of poor 
houses and dharmasalas for those without means of 
livelihood or shelter. 


However, such relief as was offered did not differentiate the 
needs of special groups within the weaker sections of the 
community. When this was realised, a new concept of 
rehabilitation evolved leading to the establishment of separate 
institutions to meet the specific problems of children, women, 
destitutes, handicapped, the aged and so on. 


A new dimension to welfare services was added when 
work with these groups revealed that it was inadequate to 
deal with just the physical aspects of rehabilitation. Hence, 
rudimentary social and psychological services like case 
work came into vogue. 


The fourth major development — a recent one at that — has 
been the increasing awareness that much more could be done 
for some of the vulnerable groups if they were treated in their 
homes rather than in institutions. This de-institutionalisation 
has been strengthened by counselling, guidance and family 
services. Parallel to this was the common observation that 
though an individual may come up for treatment for a single 
problem, he may be host to a number of other problems 
which also need to be fully treated. 


At about the same time, another concept took root, that 
is, Community social services. Its basic philosophy was that 
much could be done at the community level to prevent the 
onset of social problems. The stress was on preventive action 
which involves community participation, with its basic 
ingredient of community self-help. 
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Coming to the various organisational forms of social 
work, one can broadly classify these into three types. 
Historically, the first of these has been the organisation of 
welfare services at the individual or family level. This was 
replaced by the work of voluntary social agencies, charitable 
organisations, philanthropic bodies, etc. This development 
did not however preclude a few individuals from devoting 
themselves to selfless work for uplifting the people, 
reforming the community or helping the needy, the 
underprivileged and the subaltern elements in society. 


It is interesting to note that because of the magnificent 
work done by these voluntary social workers, the whole field 
of social work in India is still identified as the domain of the 
voluntary social workers. It is they who have patiently and 
methodically built up a large network of social agencies and 
services, both institutional and non-institutional in the 
country (Ramachandran, 1-3). 


5. Emergence of Social Action Groups 


Various authors and organisations try to explain why AGs 
grew so rapidly in the late 1960s and the early 1970s. With little 
or no understanding of the church and her cautious attitude 
towards liberation theology, the RSS basically views Christian 
AGs as a new plot and approach — under marxist cover — to 
break Hindu society and make Christian converts, at least on a 
long term basis (Agarwal, 4). 


According to the CPM analyst Karat, ‘“‘there is a 
sophisticated and comprehensive strategy worked out in 
imperialist quarters to harness the forces of VAs/AGs to 
their strategic design to penetrate the Indian society and 
influence its course of development. It is the imperialist 
ruling circles which have provided through their academic 
outfits the political and ideological basis for the outlook of 
a substantial number of these proliferating groups in India. 
By providing liberal funds to these groups, imperialism has 
created avenues to directly penetrate vital sections of Indian 
society and simultaneously use this movement as a vehicle 
to counter and disrupt the potential of the left movement’ 
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(Karat, 20-1). The above thesis lumps very different 
organisations together and condemns them with its 
sweeping generalisations. 


Social analysts on the other hand link the growth of 
AGs with the socio-economic and political crises 
affecting the Indian society since the late 1960s. Kothari 
thus characterises the context in which AGs developed: 
‘“The engines of growth are in decline, the organised 
working-class is not growing, the process of marginalisation 
is spreading, technology is turning anti-people, 
development has become an instrument of the privileged 
class, and the State has lost its role as an agent of 
transformation, or even as a mediator, in the affairs of civil 
society. Democracy has become the playground for growing 
corruption, criminalisation, repression and intimidation for 
large masses of people. There is a virtual collapse of 
government in many parts of India. Available ideologies and 
formal politics seem unable to cope with this overall crisis 
and there is discontent and despair in the air. A massive 
process of depoliticisation is taking place.’’ 


“In short, the ‘top down’ model of development and 
politics has failed and the State has lost much of its 
credibility. At this point of history, the existing institutions 
and the theoretical models on which they are based have run 
their course. Hence the need for anew genre of organisations 
a ; ee conception of political roles’’ (Kothari, 1984a, 

-20). 


Aaftaab discerns a twofold crisis in today’s situation: ‘‘a 
crisis of the capitalist path of development with its 
manifestations now festering in every sphere, economic, 
political, social and cultural; and a crisis of politics — 
inability of given conceptions, analyses and practices to 
meet the given situation. The two aspects of the crisis are 
related to one another. The economic conditions of the 
masses have deteriorated and the multi-party, parliamentary 
democratic system, to common perception, is no longer 
capable of delivering the goods. The masses are therefore 
becoming apathetic towards politics in general. On the 
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whole, in the 1970s an ideological atmosphere legitimising 
non-party, grassroots activities prevailed’’ (Aaftaab, 63). 


Sheth presents acomplementary scenario. In his opinion, 
the Indian polity entered a state of crisis with the breakdown 
of the Congress Party. ‘“The State, once seen as the liberator 
of the poor, as a fair and justifiable political authority, began 
to be progressively perceived as a power-structure in the 
hands of a small elite. At the same time, many ethnic and 
religion-based forces, parties and movements grew. Added 
to these were the ‘nationality’, “self-determination’ and 
‘sons of the soil’ movements, which were not controlled by 
any national political party. Alongside sprang up several 
other people’s movements and action groups. Seen in this 
context, the politics of movements and groups, on the whole, 
was getting detached from the national politics of parties and 
elections’’ (Sheth, 1982, 46). 


These groups ‘‘are a reflection of a growing 
disenchantment with traditional roles and organisations, and 
should be seen as attempts by the alienated sections to bring 
meaning and relevance into their activities’ (John, 8). Such 
groups are formed with the view of intervening in the social 
processes. It is these attempts to create new developmental, 
organisational and political forms and to redefine the nature 
of politics and political activity that are clubbed together 
under the title ‘Social Action Groups’. 


6. Classification of Action Groups 


Studies on Social Action Groups have suggested certain 
schema for their classification and have identified various 
stages in their development. One such attempt speaks of 
three stages — ‘social welfarism’, ‘radical nationalism’ and 
finally, the stage of ‘socialist orientation’ (John, 1-13). Of 
these, the first stage marks a typical social work approach in 
which groups interact with the community not as political 
activists but as social workers at the micro-level. SAGs in this 
stage of development subscribe to the notion of state-directed 
welfarism; they usually adopt an apolitical stance and are 
disinclined to examine the linkages between a local problem___ 
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and the nexus of exploitation embedded in “broader 
structures. 


In contrast, AGs with a radical nationalist approach 
generally start building mass movements from the base. In 
this phase of development, AGs stand for the fundamental 
democratic rights of the people, including the right of self- 
determination which is perceived as attainable only outside 
the framework of the existing state structure. 


It is in the third stage of development that action groups 
achieve a breakthrough. Their radical socialist orientation 
enables them to develop a vision of an alternative social 
order and to discover the linkages between micro-level 
conflicts or struggles and the systemic contradictions at the 
macro-level. With their ideological sharpness, AGs in this 
stage steer through the localised struggles of marginalised 
sections and work for building alternative mass politics and 
movements for social transformation (John, 5-7). 


According to Joseph/Desrochers, the scene of SAGs covers 
a wide range of activities and ideologies. ‘“Certain groups can 
be easily identified at both ends of the spectrum: philanthropic 
and welfare organisations, development agencies and groups — 
with or without community participation and frontline 
organisations of political parties’ (41). 


‘There are other struggle groups, political in nature, but 
functioning outside the framework of organised politics and 
parties. They are often called SAGs or NPPFs. ‘Their 
ideolog gy is the empowerment of people. Their work consists 
in raising the political consciousness of the people, setting 
up people’s organisations, preparing them for direct action 
and confrontations with the local power structures. These 
groups are usually and almost exclusively confined to the 
most poor and oppressed sections of the society and are 
concerned with the totality of people’s life — political, social, 
economic and cultural.’’’ 


666 


Though not aiming at the capture of state power, these 
groups progressively organise the vulnerable sections 
through struggles on specific issues. Through this process 
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they are building for themselves a new political credibility 
which at present admittedly has little impact on prevailing 
institutions (elections, parties, etc.) but are bound to create 
a long term impact on the nature of Indian politics. Thus the 
new change agents and SAGs are creating new political 
spaces for themselves, often inviting the wrath of the 
government as well as of political parties’’’ (Joseph/ 
Desrochers, 42, quoting Sheth). 


‘Though this is often not done, other important 
distinctions should be recognised among the SAGs. ‘Some 
of them tend to concentrate only on political education to 
the exclusion of economic inputs, for fear that they may 
obstruct a genuine educational process. Others feel that an 
economic or technical component should be used as a tool 
for education and that the weakest sections are often unable 
to become active without some economic support.’ Some 
SAGs moreover limit themselves to the conscientising 
process, while others focus their attention on people’s 
Organisations and actual struggles. These struggles are 
conducted either alone or in collaboration with other AGs 
and even with political parties’’ (Joseph/Desrochers, 43, 
quoting Fernandes). 


‘**Some other SAGs are difficult to classify. They are 
really concerned about problems of social and cultural 
transformation as also of fighting State power and 
repression. They are engaged in raising a number of micro 
as well as macro level issues and their resolution. The 
problems they choose are quite different from the ones that 
preoccupy the developmental, political and even 
semi-political groups.’ Included among them are the human 
rights and peace groups, the ecological groups, the feminist 
groups, the legal aid groups, etc.’’ (Joseph/Desrochers, 
43-4, quoting Sheth). 


For understanding and analysing action groups, Sheth 
and Sethi have developed a classification based on the (a) 
nature of their activities and the (b) type of organisations 
behind them. On the basis of the first criterion, Sethi has 
classified the activities of action groups into five categories: 
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(a) relief and charity, (b) development, (c) mobilisation 
and organisation, (d) politics and (e) political education. 
In terms of organisation, however, Sethi puts development 
and charity groups in one category, and action groups 
engaged primarily in the processes of conscientisation, 
mobilisation and organisation of the oppressed in another 
category. Such activist groups are further divided into two 
sub-categories: (a) non-political groups — where a political 
perspective is either missing or is not stated clearly, and (b) 
political groups — consisting of those action groups which 
are formed with explicit political connections or 
perspectives and goals (Dhanagare, 419). 


There are others like Dunu Roy who consider action 
groups as an expression of a counter-ideology operating in 
society. Their growth, according to him, takes place through 
five different stages, namely, charity, development, 
organisation, politics and political education. The idea of 
charity develops into the idea of development which in turn 
grows into organisation, almost similar to an organic 
evolution. The notion of mass action for development is 
nothing but a logical short step to mass action against those 
who have so far monopolised the fruits of development. 


Such a neat schema for understanding action groups in 
terms of their development has a heuristic or methodological 
value but is based on an assumption of the linearity and tran- 
sitive character of an action group’s stages of development. 
Empirical realities are, however, far too complex to fit into 
such a trilogy of developmental stages in so far as action 
groups in India are concerned (Dhanagare, 419-20). 


7. Activities/Focus of Action Groups 
Charity and Welfare 


‘Thousands of institutions and AGs still work at the level 
of charity and welfare. Inspired by humanitarian and/or 
religious principles, they thus concretely respond to the 
sufferings of the poor and to natural disasters and calamities. 
Innate and universal feelings of altruism enable VAs to pool 
together men, money and goods in the event of a crisis. By 
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and large, these organisations and AGs are considered useful 
by the state and the general public. These are indeed genuine 
needs and one should admit the occasional necessity of relief 
work’’ (Joseph/Desrochers, 44-5). 


But the charity/welfare approach has many 
limitations and pitfalls. Charity not only fails to solve the 
root-causes of the problems but also fosters attitudes of 
dependence and passivity among the needy. This for 
instance has been the experience of the Seminary 
Shramadhana Sangha of Mangalore: ‘““‘Soon we realised that 
we had to change our method. Our approach was somewhat 
relief-oriented and... tried to solve a series of problems like 
food, shelter or employment... But we became painfully 
aware of its limitations. We felt that while solving some 
problems, we were creating many others. In particular, we 
found the people depending more and more on us... Above 
all, we found that the people were satisfied with the 
fulfilment of their present need like a house or a job but 
rarely developed the habit of critical reflection on their own 
situation and were not inclined to organise themselves into 
any type of activity to solve community problems’’ 
(D’ Souza, 141-2). 


‘‘Many AGs remain at the level of charity for various 
reasons: great and urgent needs; lack of reflection on root- 
causes; a non-structural, apolitical and fatalistic perception 
of the reality which considers massive misery and great 
inequalities unavoidable historical necessities; helplessness 
before larger problems; a desire to do something practical, 
etc. Many other AGs however question their approach and 
evolve towards development and conscientising groups. 
They discover some guidelines for relevant welfare work: 
charity should be limited to truly deserving cases, and addressed 
to the most needy, irrespective of caste, creed, language and 
ethnic belongings’’ (Joseph/Desrochers, 46). 


Development 


‘“Another category of AGs focuses on developmental 
activities. Such groups often concentrate on weaker sections 
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and neglected areas and supplement government efforts. 
They undertake many programmes with a view of 
helping the target population to overcome its poverty, 
increase production and achieve self-sufficiency. Most of 
these groups are small and operate 1n restricted areas. Many 
also possess local animators and dedicated professionals in 
their ranks and their staff on the whole are well motivated. 
In consequence, such groups often have deeper contacts with 
the people than government officials and bureaucrats and 
they obtain better results. Though fostering people’s 
education and participation and even sometimes a certain 
degree of conscientisation, these groups usually remain 
‘neutral’, non-ideological and apolitical. In spite of 
occasional conflicts with local power structures and corrupt 
officials, they usually adopt a non-confrontational attitude.”’ 


‘According to critics of development groups, efficiency 
does not constitute the only issue. The major limitations of 
development groups stem from the very nature of their 
approach. First, their coverage and impact are necessarily 
limited. Since their success largely depends on close 
contacts with people, such projects are difficult to duplicate. 
Second, these AGs are structurally shaped by the system and 
thereby vulnerable. Moreover, they often depend on the 
goodwill and finances of the rich and the powerful to 
survive. Their micro-level character also makes them easily 
crushable’’ (Joseph/Desrochers, 46-8). 


People’s Organisations 


SAGs under this category ‘‘usually work for and with 
the most needy and the disadvantaged: dalits, tribals, 
women, slum dwellers, landless agricultural labourers, 
marginal and small farmers, share-croppers, plantation 
workers, fishermen, artisans, unorganised labourers, etc. 
Their priorities lie with those who are either left out or 


victimised by development’’ (‘‘Action Groups — Their 
Future’’, 9). 


Concerned with all aspects of deprivation and 
Oppression, such SAGs work for integral liberation. In this 
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process, they make new demands, politicise new sectors of 
life and redefine politics. Issues and arenas of human activity 
that were not so far seen as amenable to political action — 
people’s health, rights over forests and community 
resources, women’s rights, etc. — get defined as political and 
provide arenas of struggle. This struggle is not only limited to 
economic and political demands but is extended to cover 
ecological, cultural and educational issues as well. These SAGs 
not only tackle questions of land reforms, wages, working 
conditions and corruption but also new issues like development, 
nutrition, health, education, environment, culture, bonded 
labour, money-lending, human rights, role of science and 
technology, etc. (Kothari, 1984a, 219-20 & 223). 


Such SAGs ‘“‘view development not as a problem of 
efficient implementation and management but essentially 
as a struggle for establishing the economic and political 
rights of the poorest. They demand direct intervention of the 
State to protect the rights of the poor and to ameliorate their 
situation. At the same time, they also organise the people 
themselves for struggle.’’ Development for them thus means 
struggle and people’s empowerment. 


‘The grassroots initiatives in India today are therefore in 
the nature of both a critique and a protest against the 
prevailing model of development’ and manifest a new 
approach to politics and development. The aim is to throw 
up an alternative approach to development that is holistic 
and is ‘‘political on behalf of those sections of society whom 
modern ‘development’ has rendered impoverished, destitute 
and starving’’ (Joseph/Desrochers, quoting Sheth, 1984). 


8. Potential and Limitations of Action Groups 


SAGs and their activists possess their own self- 
understanding and self-appraisal. They are also assessed 
very differently by various social analysts, political parties 
and sections of society. In the light of widely dissimilar 
criteria, they are either greatly praised or severely criticised. 
Authors like Dhanagare, Kothari, Sheth and Sethi on the 
whole view them as searching for, and discovering, a new 
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and alternative approach to development and/or politics 
(Kothari R., 1984, 47-52, 1984a, 216-24; Sheth, 1982, 42-52 
& 1984, 259-62; Dhanagare, 413-4; Sethi, 1978, 1307-16 & 
1994, 24-32; and Kothari S., 5-21). 


The CPM and writers like Karat, Omvedt and John on the 
other hand see them as reformist deviations, which attack 
politics and leftist parties and defuse class struggle (Omvedt 
G., “‘New Strategies of the Bourgeoisie’, ‘‘Frontier’’ No. 
19, 1980, 3-6; CPM Central Committee Report, 1981, 34-5; 
John, 67-77; and Karat, 42-8). There are also many nuanced 
presentations between these extremes. Aaftaab for example 
speaks of their “‘complex and contradictory nature’’, at the 
same time somewhat ‘‘influenced by a radical ideology of 
social transformation’’ and shaped by structural links — 
above all financial — to the establishment (Aaftaab, 70-3). 


According to Kothari and Sheth, numerous practical 
problems bedevil SAGs and hamper their day-to-day 
functioning. They include fragmentation, sectarianism, 
mutual suspicion, limited reach, insufficient finances and 
hostility both from the government and political parties 
(Kothari, 1984, 50, and Sheth, 1982, 52). According to the 
Indian Social Institute Documentation Centre, the following 
elements cast serious doubts about their constructive role: 
“‘the very manner of operation of these groups (taking up 
mainly local issues), the social background of their 
animators (petit bourgeois in the left.parlance), the source 
of their funding (for most of them, foreign agencies), and 
their internal squabbles and divisions (arising from conflicts 
of personalities, ideological differences or problems of 
economic survival)’’ (‘‘Action Groups — Their Future’’, 1). 


Many SAGs have become far too centralised. Their 
directors have turned autocratic, and are not guided by any 
democratic process. There is very little identification with 
the people with whom they work, the very antithesis of what 
should prevail in genuine people’s organisations. To 
people, SAGs have often become middlemen, they are 


thekedars, replacing landlords and money-lenders 
(Ball/Dunn, 13). 
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Who controls the SAGs? To whom or for what are they 
accountable? Who do they represent? Much debate in and 
about the SAGs centres around these questions, which have 
inevitably grown as SAGs have come to extend their work 
from social welfare to socio-economic development, and to 
social action. 


Aaftaab concludes that the SAGs have not been able to 
fulfil ‘‘the promises they made and the hopes they held out’. 
The objective conditions of poverty and misery did not 
indeed change even in areas where such groups function. 
Coordinating efforts among AGs have yielded no tangible 
results and political alternatives have not been created 
(78-9). 


But one is inclined to conclude this section on the 
‘Potential and Limitations of SAGs’’ on a more positive 
note. According to Kothari, “‘no one with any sense of 
realism and any sensitivity to the colossal power of the 
establishment can afford to be optimistic either for SAGs or 
any other transformative process. And yet one needs to 
recognise that something is on, it is serious, it is genuine 
and it is taking place at so many places. That it is weak, 
fragmented, lacking in resources and infected by various 
kinds of personal, organisational and cognitive crises must 
be recognised. And recognising both the promises and the 
problems there is a need to recognise the important and 
urgent need to strengthen these and other relevant levers of 
transformation and survival, at least not to weaken them or 
dismiss them, either out of ignorance and complacency or 
out of doctrinal intransigence and narrow definitions of the 
historical process’’ (Kothari, 1984a, 221). 


Joseph/Desrochers rightly point out that, in fact, micro- 
level actions possess a certain relevance and collaboration 
between groups can strengthen people's struggles. °‘In 
several areas, positive results have already been achieved 
among dalits, tribals, women, fishermen, landless 
agricultural workers and marginal farmers’’ (Joseph/ 
Desrochers, 74-5). 
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R. Tandon further remarks that the contribution of SAGs 
in the country has essentially been threefold. First, ‘‘they 
(NGOs) have brought certain critical developmental issues 
and concerns into the open public debate and to the attention 
of the policy-makers. These are the issues of environment, 
degradation and pollution, deforestation, women’s rights, 
land alienation, undesirable consequences of certain 
developmental models like dams, need for a rational drug 
policy, control over technology, wasteland management, 
slum development, inadequacies of legislations, etc. Today 
SAGs provide a major forum for study, documentation, 
debate and exchange of views and experiences on scores of 
similar developmental and social concerns in the society.”’ 


“Secondly, SAGs have experimented with several 
solutions and models to solve major developmental and 
social problems facing the society. The models of adult 
education, literacy, primary health care, designs of hand 
pumps, toilets, irrigation systems, bio-gas and other 
appropriate tools and implements, CO-operative land 
development, alternative employment and income projects, 
ecologically balanced wasteland development, etc., have 
been developed on the basis of micro experiments carried 
out by SAGs throughout the country. Social insights, 
principles that work, practices that make a difference, etc., 
have been evolved in planning, training, implementing, 
monitoring and evaluation of a whole series of 
developmental activities. In fact, much of the learning thus 
generated by SAGs’ experimentations has formed the basis 
for governmental policies and programmes in education, 
literacy, primary health care, rural development, renewable 
energy, environment, etc.’’ 


‘Thirdly, SAGs have been able to highlight the plight, 
concerns and issues of a wide section of exploited people in 
society who are otherwise powerless and invisible. These 
are the tribals, the landless labourers, women workers, the 
self-employed, the pavement dwellers, and the workers in 
the informal sectors of the economy. Most of the SAGs have 
been working only among such sections of people, and 
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through their educational and organisational work with and 
among them, the concerns of these marginalised and 
exploited sections of our society have become visible to the 


public in general, and planners and decision-makers in 
particular.”’ 


‘Viewed in this holistic way, SAGs represent a third 
force, beyond the government and business. They 
represent an independent, autonomous and vibrant 
sector that can work on social and development 
problems of the country with a degree of freedom that 
the government institutions do not have, and a sense of 
commitment and concern that the profit-seeking 
business sector does not much care for. It is this unique 
positioning of this sector that has made it possible for it to 
play its threefold role mentioned above. Though SAGs also 
face problems that beset organisations in the other two 
sectors, they still possess the necessary flexibility, 
autonomy, concern and commitment hitherto not much 
present in the other two sectors’’ (Tandon, 152-3). 


9. Relationship with Government 


In India there are demanding legal and institutional 
requirements that the SAGs must satisfy, though many of 
them may not be appropriate to the nature and purposes for 
which the SAGs are formed. In the post-independence 
period, citizens’ action was primarily seen as 
complementary to that of the government, and while 
dissidence existed, most of it was channelled through 
political parties. By the early 1970s, with escalating 
dissidence and growing militancy, the government 
introduced a number of measures to control the spread of the 
SAGs. 


“The Foreign Contributions Act was legislated during 
the emergency. More stringent amendments were added in 
1984, bringing all organisations receiving foreign funds 
under the direct gaze of the Ministry of Home Affairs. An 
instance of the control exercised by this measure was the 
1984 decision to ban 124 groups from receiving foreign 
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funds. Over the past decade, dozens of such groups have 
been similarly controlled; in most cases, the reasons. for 
imposing the restrictions were not valid because there was 
no evidence of activities that could be construed as 
unconstitutional. In each of these cases, the concerned group 
was only involved in an activity that was perceived by local 
or national vested interests as threatening to their political 
or economic hegemony’’ (Kothari S., 15). 


FYP VIII ‘allotted Rs 150 crore for rural development, 
to be disbursed through voluntary agencies involved in rural 
development programmes. The planners wanted the VAs 
availing this facility to subscribe to certain requirements 
before they qualified to receive the above funds. It was with 
this idea that the National/State Councils for Rural 
Voluntary Agencies and the Code of Conduct were mooted 
in 1985’’ (Thekkan, in Cardoza, 61). 


These documents list 18 anti-poverty and minimum 
needs programmes in which voluntary agencies can be 
involved. To be eligible a voluntary agency must be based 
in a rural area. Tandon however asks some pertinent 
questions: “‘Is poverty exclusively rural? Why are the urban 
poor and the groups working with them not brought into the 
purview of the programme?’’ (154). 


The stipulation that there shall be a Council of Rural 
Voluntary Agencies for each State and Union Territory and 
a National Council, also merits a close scrutiny. But the 
major crunch lies in the power of the Central Government 
to make rules regarding any matter and notify them in the 
official gazette. Such rules have effect, notwithstanding 
anything contained in the Act (Thekkan, in Cardoza, 63). 


Though there is need for some regularisation in the 
disbursement of funds and their utilisation, what is important 
to discern is the modus operandi of this moderation. It should 
be acceptable to the voluntary sector in its pursuit of 
achieving the objectives of voluntarism. ““The important 
issue at stake is: why should the State legislate on the 
NGOs?... Will it not kill the very basis of NGO 
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philosophy — freedom and autonomy? Will the National 
Council not control the critique and questioning of the 
State’s policies and programmes? Will this not become an 
instrument for ensuring that NGOs ‘toe the line’?’’ (Tandon, 
156). Itis perhaps reasonable to think in terms of a national 
Structure or network of NGOs to create a forum for 
self-regulation and to strengthen themselves. 


The government’s attitude towards voluntary agencies is 
one of suspicion, distrust and hostility. The argument that 
existing laws are not sufficient to ensure the honesty, 
discipline and accountability of NGOs does not hold good. 
For at present each SAG is expected to: a) register itself 
with the Registrar of Societies; b) hold an Annual 
General Body Meeting; c) submit annual returns to the 
Registrar of Societies; d) get the annual accounts of the 
society audited; f) file income tax returns; g) audit each 
grant received from the government; h) file annual 
returns to the Ministry of Home Affairs; i) entertain 
visits by local CIB officers, and so on. 


The Code of Conduct may prevent the SAGs from getting 
involved in rural problems and organising the disadvantaged 
to rise against their exploitation. If voluntarism needs to 
be disciplined and regulated, it should be done by the 
activists themselves and not be imposed by the status quo 
(Tandon, ibid., 156). 


10. Dependency on Foreign Funds 


All SAGs develop their own organisational set-up. 
Maintaining the group requires funds and other material 
resources. Most of these groups receive foreign funds from 
funding organisations based in developed capitalist 
countries or through their coordinating offices in India. One 
of the basic issues concerning the SAGs in India today, 
therefore, concerns the use of foreign funds. (Dhanagare, 
429). 


Foreign funds have played a significant role in the growth 
of the SAGs. Funds are either channelised through 
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official/state controlled agencies or private voluntary 
organisations. Problems arise because many of these 
aid-giving agencies no longer operate with the old-fashioned 
philanthropic or charity orientation. They now believe that 
‘‘voluntary aid ought to try and stimulate social action, 
shape public opinion and influence, through lobbying, the 
development of public policies to effect social change’’ 
(ibid., 429). 


Sethi defends action groups receiving foreign funds. To 
him aid per se is not objectionable — though terms and 
conditions of funding can be. When the subaltern or 
subordinate classes hardly have enough to survive, much 
less to support others, there is nothing wrong if funds are 
secured from outside (Sethi, 1985, 378-9). 


Recognising the fact that practical problems of 
organisation cannot be wished away, Ajit Roy also finds 
nothing objectionable, in principle, in groups accepting 
foreign funds. All that the AGs have to ensure is that such 
funds are not used clandestinely to curb their own radical 
activities, that they do not develop total dependence on these 
sources of funding, and finally, that the easy flow of foreign 
money does not have a corrupting influence on their own 
activists (Roy, 133). 


But wishful thinking about what foreign funds ought to 
or ought not to do is no remedy for the hard reality of what 
they actually do. Volken for instance argues that for most of 
the SAGs, the main thrust of people’s movements at the 
grassroots has shifted from liberation to development. Full- 
time animators of SAGs possessing economic goals, 
constantly require financial assistance to launch 
development activities. Foreign funding agencies are also 
keen to promote these programmes which yield quick results 
in the fields of housing, health, rural employment, literacy 
or any income generating or supplementing activities. This, 
Volken thinks, makes development more visible rather than 
the distant dream of liberation (20-22). 
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On the issue of foreign funds, Tandon and Pandey have 
taken a bold and pragmatic stand. They have deprecated the 
tendency of treating action groups accepting foreign funds 
as ‘untouchables’ when the government and political parties 
negotiate and freely accept foreign aid, and academic 
institutions are hailed when they secure foreign funds for 
their research programmes (in Fernandes, 1985, 103-9). 


Interestingly, activists of all ideological shades 
engaged in different kinds of conscientisation 
programmes justify the acceptance of foreign funds 
almost uncritically. They simply reiterate that action 
groups must neither develop dependency on foreign 
assistance nor succumb to external pressure from donors. 
But it is difficult to adhere to both these principles 
simultaneously. International aid agencies and their 
networks of patronage have penetrated so deeply into 
developing countries that their pressures are seldom 
explicit. 


Views on receiving foreign funds have been both positive 
and negative. In spite of existing drawbacks, Volken (20-22) 
concludes that foreign funds are necessary as people with 
whom the SAGs work are very poor and such funds help for 
training and so on. Tandon and Pandey (op. cit., 106-9) 
agree, but add that the SAGs should make efforts to mobilise 
local funds. Sethi (1985, 379) also argues that it is 
permissible to get foreign funds as the local people are poor. 
He defends the action groups by pointing out that even the 
leftist parties get funds from abroad. 


Other writers are affirmative but more cautious. Sheth 
(1984, 262) says that it is fine to get foreign funds in the 
beginning, but that alternative arrangements should be made 
later. Nima Bhai (in Fernandes, 1985, 90) approves of SAGs 
receiving foreign funds, but wants the money to be used 
democratically, and that the groups should not be influenced 
by the donors. Pradhan (ibid., 100-1) agrees that foreign 
funds should be used for certain purposes like training, etc., 
while Ajit Roy (133) goes along with Nima Bhai and adds 
that SAGs should not be corrupted by such funds. 


5 
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The main attacks on foreign funds come from Karat (195) 
and Aaftaab (78). While Aaftaab argues that foreign funds 
cramp the politics of the SAGs, Karat asserts that through 
these funds the developed countries continue to counter the 
revolutionary movements of the leftist parties. Dhanagare 
(33), for his part, holds that a real people’s movement has to 
be fully indigenous and self-reliant. Donors’ strategies many 
a time determine the programmes, policies and priorities of 
the SAGs, instead of encouraging the latter to evolve their 
Own priorities and programmes in response to their own 
analysis of the local conditions and situations. 


11. Other Issues of Sociological Relevance 


According to Dhanagare (421), ‘‘in assessing the role of 
action groups in society and in the process of social 
transformation, it is necessary to turn to more basic and 
sociologically relevant issues and questions. First, attention 
must be drawn to the present conditions prevailing in the 
‘state and civil society’, i.e., to the existing structures and 
institutions and the kind of transformation these are 
undergoing. An examination of changes taking place in the 
structural and institutional matrix would reveal whether it 
has outlived its utility, whether or not norms and procedures 
have lost their meaning and relevance in everyday life, 
though not their legitimacy, and whether tension, turmoil 
and unrest resulting from such situations are building 
pressures for searching for alternative institutions.” 


Secondly, itis equally important to probe whether the 
model of state-directed development founded on an 
unstated ideological assumption of a mixed capitalist 
economy blended with the stated choice of participatory 
democracy was adequate and sound. According to 
Kothari (1986, 214-5), ‘‘there is a growing feeling both 
among the masses and the intellectuals that this theory of 
development from top to bottom has not worked, and there 
is a growing disenchantment and disillusionment. For the 
masses of the rural and urban poor, who constitute an 
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overwhelming majority, the politics of the civil society 
results only in deprivation and humiliation.”’ 


Third, one should also probe the relationship between 
the mainstream politics of the civil society and the new 
grassroots politics of masses stirred and awakened by 
activist groups. Is the decline of one necessarily 
accompanied by the rise of the other? Are these formations 
antithetical to one another or are they complementary? If 
they are not hostile to each other, do they run parallel? 
(Dhanagare, 422). 


Fourth, “‘the role of middle-class professionals and 
intellectuals in verbalising the grievances and issues of 
the marginalised and oppressed also needs to be looked 
into’’. (Sheth 1982, 3-7). The reasons for the same are not 
far to seek. Middle-class intellectuals are endowed with the 
ability to declass themselves, to transcend their class outlook 
and to develop a theory — an explanation of any given social 
reality of which they are themselves a part (Dhanagare, 422). 
Their articulations involve what Althusser and Therborn call 
‘“three fundamental models of ideological interpolations’, 
namely ‘‘(a) what exists or does not exist; (b) what is good, 
right and just as well as its opposites; and (c) what is possible 
and impossible while patterning or restructuring the world”’ 
(Therborn G., ‘‘The Ideology of Power and the Power of 
Ideology’’, Verso Editions, London, 1982, 18-20). 


A number of questions of sociological relevance also 
need to be raised in relation to the role of middle-class 
intellectuals turned activists. First, why is there a 
preponderance of young activists coming from middle-class 
urban backgrounds as compared to those coming from rural 
subaltern backgrounds? Second, does this mean that 
middle-class activists are more effective in conscientisation 
and mobilisation? Third, why do activists seldom take on 
the task of overhauling the entire state structure through a 
reorientation of mainstream power politics? However, these 
questions are basically empirical and would require a series 
of studies on the social background of activists before 
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satisfactory and decisive answers can be obtained 
(Dhanagare, 423-4). 


Another important subject for sociological inquiry into 
action groups refers to the way they perceive and analyse 
present-day crises and contradictions. Some local questions 
or problems may be understood as non-class contradictions 
whereas others may be seen as offshoots of class 
contradictions, inherent in the system of production as it is 
assiduously maintained by the controllers of the economic 
resources of society and thereby of state power. If action 
groups adopt the first approach (non-class contradictions), 
they would not consider it necessary to go deeper into the 
roots of what appears to be non-class contradictions or how 
these developed historically, whether they concern the 
privations of dalits and tribals or the oppression of women 
and other subaltern sections. If, however, action groups 
accept the latter view (emphasising class contradictions), 
then they would treat socio-cultural contradictions and 
material contradictions as inseparable and expose them, and 
understand the historical process of their unfolding as well 
as the hegemony of the dominant class over the instruments 
of production and of state power (Kothari, 1984a, 293). 


‘The methodology of intervention and participatory 
research that most activist groups follow also calls for some 
attention. Some activists assert that action groups have been 
successful, though in a limited way, in developing an 
adequate methodology of working with the people which 
leads to the emergence of an autonomous, strong and lasting 
movement’’ (Volken, 14). ‘‘Those who adopt a 
conventional social work approach favour the Strategy of 
working for the people more than working with the people; 
they do not necessarily accept the methods of intervention 
and participation. The former methodolo gy has been widely 
used by action groups, particularly by professional charity 
and philanthropic organisations, as well as by governmental 
and non-governmental developmental agencies in India’’ 
(Dhanagare, 427). 
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For sociologists, the main issue is what kind of social 
theory does one develop through intervention, and 
whether it would promote a ‘scientific’ theory of society 
as such? 


There are two distinct viewpoints on the desirability of 
social intervention on the part of the analyst. The purists in 
social sciences always emphasise the dichotomy between 
analyst and catalyst. The former simply produces a 
theoretical understanding and maintains a vague neutrality 
or complete detachment, whereas the latter uses that 
theoretical understanding for making intervention in a social 
situation more meaningful and purposeful. There are others 
who believe that this is a misplaced dichotomy which cannot 
be valid at all. To them, analysis and praxis are as inseparable 
as the two sides of the same coin, because a theoretical 
analysis realises itself in an action dictated by it and the latter 
seeks legitimacy in the former (Dhanagare, 428). 


3. METHODOLOGY 


Problem Formulation 


One of the major drawbacks of development programmes 
implemented by the government has been their inability to 
create grassroots institutions that serve the needs and protect 
the interests of the poor and the disadvantaged. The failure 
to create such institutions has not only been due to the lack 
of political will but also to the growth-oriented, top-down 
model of development propagated by the government. The 
major lesson of past experiences is that centralised 
planning and bureaucratic implementation are basically 
unsuitable for grassroots development. But are there 
alternatives? The experiences of social action groups in the 
last decades highlight some of these alternatives. 


In spite of the general consensus that the phenomenon of 
a Stirring at the grassroots is significant and worth analysing, 
there have been very few attempts at mounting substantive 
research studies. In the absence of both macro-data and 
in-depth case studies, it is difficult to arrive at any solid 
conclusions regarding the SAGs. 


The confusion in existing literature on such groups also 
arises from an inadequate specification of the constituent 
sections of this phenomenon, for almost all organisations 
involved in social work outside the framework of 
government or political parties, tend to be lumped together 
as non-governmental organisations. Thus, conclusions 
about one type of organisation or activity are often applied 
to radically different entities. 


This research study considers a specific sector of the 
NGO world - the grassroots organisations often 
described as social action groups and their activists. 
These groups and individuals are not, at least consciously, 
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involved in conventional charity or developmental 
activities. They are involved in extending support to, and 
improving the efficiency of, micro-level action. Their major 
role is to contribute to the organised strength and 
assertiveness of the poor as well as the organisations that 
work for and with them. Much of what is today perceived as 
progressive/transformative voluntary work has emerged 
from the activities of these groups. 


Objectives of the Study 


Social Action Groups. The specific objectives of the 
present study with regard to the SAGs are as follows: a) to 
trace the historical evolution of social action groups, 
especially the context in which they emerged, and b) to 
identify their present policies, approaches and relevance. 


Social Activists. Very little is known and written about the 
social activists who work with the SAGs. The focus of the 
present study is therefore on social activists, the objectives 
being to identify: a) the factors leading certain persons to 
become social activists; b) the socio-economic and political 
backgrounds of the activists; c) the inspiration behind their 
involvement; d) the activists’ analysis of the causes of the issues 
they are tackling; e) the activists’ views on the present 
development scenario and the government-sponsored 
development programmes; f) the groups the activists work with, 
the issues they handle, the strategies they use in their 
interventions and the problems they face in their work; and g) 
the activists’ feelings of satisfaction/achievement in their work; 
and h) the relationships between some select characteristics of 
the activists and their views on the issues they handle. 


Research Questions 


The focus of the present research is on social action 
groups and specially social activists. 


Social Action Groups 


These are some of the major questions that the present 
study aims to answer with regard to social action groups: 
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A. Has there been a major shift in emphasis among the 
old SAGs (the term ‘old’ is used for SAGs that came 
into existence before 1960) from charity, welfare and 
reform to development, conscientisation and 
organisation. A review of the existing literature on this 
aspect shows that there has been such a shift, 
especially in the late 60s, but such claims are seldom 
supported by empirical evidence. 


The researcher will therefore consider various points. 
With what aims and objectives were such old groups started? 
What were their original areas of involvement and focus of 
action? Have their areas of involvement and focus changed 
over the years? If there has been a shift, was this shift gradual 
or sudden? How does the present management explain the 
reasons for this shift? 


The researcher is of the opinion that: (i) there has been a 
major shift in emphasis among old groups, (ii) this shift has 
occured because of the failure of the old approach to solve the 
problems they were tackling, and (iii) the shift was a gradual 
one effected through self-questioning and evaluation. This will 
be proved or disproved through this Study. 


B. Did most of the SAGs which are in existence today 
emerge in the late 1960s, and if they did, what are the 
reasons for the same? Social analysts like Dhanagare, 
Kothari R., Kothari S., Sheth, Sethi, etc. link the rapid 
growth of SAGs with the socio-economic and political 
crisis affecting the Indian society since the late 1960s, 
the failure of the government development efforts and 
the failure of the left parties to capitalise on the crisis. 
The present study aims at finding out from the SAGs 
themselves, when and why they were started. 


C.A third set of research questions is related to 
development groups shifting their emphasis to 
conscientisation and organisation work. Has such a 
shift in emphasis taken place, especially since the late 
1960s, and if so, how do the SAGs explain this shift? 
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Social Activists 


Since so little is known about social activists, the present 
study will focus on this subject. To begin with, the researcher 
would like to ascertain the reasons why individuals take up 
activism and the psycho-social characteristics of those who 
become activists. 


A second set of questions will help to gather more 
information on social activists. Who/what 1s the inspiration 
behind their involvement, what ideology do they subscribe 
to, how do they analyse the causes of the problems they are 
tackling, what intervention strategies do they use in their 
work, what are their views on the present development 
scenario and the governmental efforts, etc.? 


The researcher foresees that there will be much variety 
among the social activists, especially with regard to their 
analyses, ideologies, strategies, areas of involvement, etc. If 
this is the case, the researcher is keen to find out the variables 
contributing to this phenomenon. 


Definition of Terms 
Social Action Groups 


Social action groups can be defined as groups consisting 
of sensitised individuals, working at the micro-level for and 
with the poor, marginalised and oppressed sections of 
society — whether rural or urban. These groups educate, 
conscientise and organise such sections towards social 
action. Generally, such groups operate outside the 
institutional framework of both the government and the 
established political parties. 


The SAGs have any one or a combination of the 
following purposes: a) empowerment of the poor and the 
oppressed; b) building and strengthening people's 
organisations; c) development of social movements; and d) 
promotion of democratic practices and processes. 


For the purpose of the present research, only groups that 
are generally classified as (i) developmental in nature, and 
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those involved in (11) conscientisation and organisation are 
considered social action groups. 


Social Activists 


A social activist is a person who is committed to working 
with the poor and the disadvantaged to bring about relevant 
changes in the present social, economic, political, 
culiuro-religious and ideological structures of society and 
create a more free and equitable social order. Sucha person 
may belong to a poor and oppressed community or to a 
different social, economic and educational background. 


For the purpose of this study, only individuals working 
with SAGs as previously identified, are considered social 
activists. They can be either trained or untrained. This 
definition excludes persons initiating social action on an 
individual basis (without being part of a group), those 
involved in social action on a part-time or free-lance basis 
and the administrative staff of the SAGs. 


Social Action 


Social action can be defined as collective action to 
mitigate or solve a social problem. It takes place in the 
context of a community and comprises any one or a 
combination of the following: 


a) a process which educates, organises and initiates 
action, in a definite geographical area with a view to 
accelerate the process of social change; 


b) any action regarding beliefs, values and attitudes 
which will bring about cultural change in the family, 
community and society; and/or 


c) any struggle against exploitative forces by those who 
are exploited, resulting in a better bargaining power 
and emancipation from exploitation. 


Research Strategy 


Scope of the Study. The survey is limited to the state of 
Karnataka. It concerns the recent past (late 1960s onwards) and 
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the present. This is necessary to investigate the evolution of 
the SAGs and SAs since their emergence, as well as their 


present priorities, concerns, approaches, strategies and 
views. 


Universe of the Study. This study covers all the social 
action groups and their activists (as previously defined) in 
Karnataka. As per the preliminary survey conducted by the 
researcher, there are 146 social action groups in the state. 
Approximately 2000 social activists are involved in social 
action/development work on a full-time basis in the state of 
Karnataka in the 102 SAGs that responded to the survey. 
This is the universe of this study (Table 3.1). 


Sources of Data. The data of the proposed study are 
taken from the two following sources: (1) first-hand 
information collected from selected SAGs and their activists 
in Karnataka; and (ii) background information about SAGs 
like annual and activity reports, registration details and other 
publications provided to the researcher by SAGs. 


Research Design 
Methods of Data Collection 


The interview method was used to collect primary data 
from both the social action groups and their activists. The 
researcher’s Own experiences as a social activist and his 
specialisation in research methodology enabled exhaustive 


TABLE 3.1 
Sample Selection Process 

* SAGs identified for the study: 146 (100%) 
* SAGs responding to the study: 102 (70%) 
* Social activists working with 

these 102 SAGs: about 2000 (100%) 
* Social activists selected for the 

study: 215 (11%) 


* Number of SAGs from which 
activists were selected for the study: 40 (39%) 
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exploration and probing within the limitations of the 
interview schedule. 


Separate interview schedules were used for the SAGs and 
the SAs. The schedule used for the SAGs had more 
open-ended questions; it was flexible, of a general nature 
and took about 20 minutes to reply. On the other hand, the 
interview schedule used for the activists mainly contained 
close-ended questions; it was more detailed, of a personal 
nature and took approximately 90 to 120 minutes to respond. 
Dichotomous and multiple-choice questions were used in 
both the schedules. 


Pre-testing of the schedule was done among 4 SAGs and 
15 SAs based in Bangalore and Mysore. The questions were 
finalised taking into account the outcome of this exercise 
and the recommendations made by the research guide. 


Selection of Social Action Groups 


With the help of social work institutions and networks 
that are in the forefront of social work in Karnataka, 198 
non-governmental organisations were identified for a 
preliminary survey. Prominent activists were also 
consulted. The district-wise break-up of the NGOs thus 
identified is shown in Table 3.2. 


TABLE 3.2 
District-wise Distribution of N GOs in Karnataka 


Belgaum 12 Bijapur a 
Bellary 2 Bangalore Districts 65 
Bidar 1 Chitradurga 4 
Chikmagalur 5 Coorg 1 
Dharwad 9 Kolar 16 
Karwar 7 Mandya 4 
Mysore 19 Raichur a 
Shimoga 6 Hassan 

Gulbarga 1 Tumkur 9 


South Kanara 23 Grand Total 198 
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During the preliminary survey, the existence of 6 more 
groups was brought to the notice of the researcher and these 
were added to the already prepared list of NGOs. More 
importantly, 58 groups had to be removed from the original 
list for they did not fall within the scope of the study for the 
following reasons: 1) 28 groups were primarily involved in 
charitable and welfare activities; 2) 13 groups had ceased to 
conduct any programmes; 3) 6 groups had no full-time 
activists in their ranks; and 4) 11 groups could not be traced 
and letters written to them were never acknowledged. 


Though 146 SAGs were finally identified as the 
universe of the study, the researcher could only collect 
preliminary information from 102 of them even after 
repeated efforts. This was mainly because the information 
sought for could only be provided by the Chief Functionary 
of the SAG. Even when the information was known to other 
staff members closely related to the organisation, they 
refused to divulge it without the written permission or 
consent of the Chief Functionary. Getting an appointment 
to meet the Chief Functionary was not always easy. Many a 
time, the Chief Functionary was not available even after 
giving an appointment! 


In some cases, the promise to mail the completed 
questionnaire to the researcher was never honoured in spite 
of several reminders. The researcher finally had to be 
content with preliminary information on 102 SAGs in 
Karnataka (Table 3.1). These hundred and two (102) social 
action groups therefore constitute the sample of the SAGs. 


Selection of Social Activists 


Using a combination of stratified and simple random 
sampling methods, 215 Social Activists from 40 SAGs 
were chosen as respondents (Table 3.1). First, the groups 
were selected and then, the activists. Table 3.3 provides 
some background information on the forty groups whose 
activists were interviewed. 


Three separate but interrelated procedures were used 
for the selection of this sample of 215 activists. (i) In the 
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case of small SAGs having less than six activists in their 
ranks, all the activists from the organisation were 
interviewed. (ii) With regard to medium and large SAGs, 
5-8 activists from their ranks were selected for the interview 
using the table of random numbers. (iii) A cross section of 
the activists of two medium-sized SAGs having field 
programmes in various parts of the state were interviewed. 


The selection of the activists following the above 
sampling procedure was easy. But there were major hassles 
with regard to interviewing the activists. As the sample was 
spread out all over the state, co-ordinating the whole 
exercise was a complex task. The most difficult task was 
finding a convenient time to interview the respondents. 
Letters were seldom replied and the researcher had often to 
visit the groups a number of times before the task was 
accomplished. In this process, some modifications with 
regard to the sample had to be done. Finally 215 social 
activists from 40 social action groups were interviewed. 


TABLE 3.3 
Background Information on 40 Select SAGs 


A. STATUS OF THE GROUP: 


Registered Society 36 

Registered Trust 4 
B. HOME MINISTRY REGISTRATION: 

Registered with FCRA number 34 

Sponsored by other groups 3 

Applied for registration 2 

Receiving funds with prior permission 1 


C. YEAR OF ORIGIN: 


Up-to 1969 2 
1970-79 6 
1980-89 31 


1990-94 : | 
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D. PURPOSE OF THE ORGANISATION: 


Rural/tribal/urban community organisation 28 
Rehabilitation/relief 2 
Education and organisation 6 
Networking/training/research 3 
Provision of Health Care l 


E. TARGET POPULATION: 
Dalits, women, poor unemployed youth, tribals, 
small and marginal farmers, rural poor, 
backward castes, economically weaker 
sections, landless labourers and slum dwellers. 


F. COVERAGE: 
Area: about 2900 villages/slums/hamlets 
Taluks: 20 groups work in more than | taluk 
Districts: 11 groups work in more than | district 


G. STAFF MEMBERS: 
Total staff: about 3400 
Full-time field staff: about 2000 
H. MAJOR AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT: 
Education and organisation 30 
Development work 10 


I. SPECIFIC AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT: 
Community organisation, adult education, credit 
union and co-operative promotion, promoting 
people’s and women’s organisations, wasteland 
development/management, agricultural 
development, income generation, literacy, 
environment, children’s nutrition/education, 
employment generation, irrigation, debt 
redemption, issue-based involvement, 
afforestation, conscientisation, development 
work, training, research, etc. 


4. PROFILE OF SOCIAL ACTION 
GROUPS IN KARNATAKA 


This chapter presents the findings of our study on 
SOCIAL ACTION GROUPS in Karnataka, specifically 
the historical evolution of such groups and their present 
policies and approaches. It thus answers our research 
questions (above, 71-2) and highlights the important 
characteristics and profile of the 102 SAGs that responded 
to our survey. 


Geographical Distribution 


The findings of this study bring out some very interesting 
information about social action groups in Karnataka. To 
begin with, there is an unequal geographical distribution 
with about 61% of the groups functioning in and out of the 
Bangalore, Kolar, Mysore and South Kanara districts (Table 
4.1). (Many of the SAGs that have an office in one district, 
especially Bangalore urban, have field programmes/projects 
in other districts.) In fact, almost one-fourth (24%) of the 
groups identified function in the Bangalore districts, 13% 
each in the Kolar and Mysore districts and 12% in the South 
Kanara district. On the other hand, there are hardly any such 
groups in Chikmagalur, Hassan, Shimoga, Bidar, Gulbarga, 
Bellary, Mandya and Coorg districts. 


How does one explain this unequal geographical 
distribution of SAGs in Karnataka? The following are probable 
explanations advanced by some experienced social activists: 

(a) Bangalore has many SAGs involved in support 

services (training, networking, communications, 
research, publications, documentation, etc.). These 
cater to the needs of SAGs functioning in other 
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TABLE 4.1 
District-wise Distribution of SAGs 
SS 


District Number Jo 
Bangalore (Rural & Urban) 24 23:5 
Belgaum 7 6.9 
Bellary 1 1.0 
Bijapur 6 RS 
Chitradurga 3 2.9 
Coorg 1 1.0 
Dharwad 4 3.9 
Gulbarga 1 1.0 
Karwar 7 6.9 
Kolar 13 12.7 
Mandya 1 1.0 
South Kanara 12 11.8 
Mysore 13 7 
Raichur 6 59 
Tumkur 3 2.9 

TOTAL 102 100.0 


districts. Bangalore is moreover the headquarter of 
many network/coordinating SAGs. There are 4lso a 
number of groups working with the urban poor. This 
may explain the concentration of SAGs in the 
Bangalore districts. 

(b) The high percentage of dalit population and the 
rampant atrocities against them are major reasons 
advanced for the existence of a large number of SAGs 
in Kolar district. Besides, there are a few groups 
working mainly with the mining community at Kolar 
Gold Fields (K.G.F.). 

(c) The presence of about 5 SAGs working mainly with 
the tribals is advanced as a major reason for the 
existence of a large number of SAGs in Mysore 
district. 
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(d) The high literacy rate prevailing in South Kanara and 
the pioneering efforts of graduates from the School of 
Social Work, Roshni Nilaya can probably explain the 
presence of several SAGs in the district. 


The above are probable explanations, the validity of 
which can only be established through further 
investigation. Further research is also essential to 
establish the reason(s) why there are fewer SAGs in 
North and Central Karnataka. It should however be 
pointed out that the possible explanations advanced by 
experienced activists for the latter phenomenon include (a) 
the low literacy rate among the disadvantaged, (b) their 
migratory nature depending on the availability of 
employment, (c) the limited exposure of the educated middle 
class to social issues and (d) the absence of institutes of 
social work in North and Central Karnataka till the 1980s. 


Legal Status 


The fact that the SAGs are often registered under the 
Societies Registration Act, 1860 is confirmed by the 
findings of our study (Table 4.2). For 80 (78.4%) SAGs 
function as registered societies and 12 (11.8%) as registered 
trusts. Of the remaining, 7 (6.9%) are outreach programmes 
of registered societies (having no separate legal entity of 
their own), 1 (1%) is registered under the Companies Act 
and the remaining 2 (2%) are non-registered entities. 


TABLE 4.2 
Legal Status of SAGs 
a Re 
Category Number Yo 


Registered Society 80 78.4 
Registered Trust ie 11.8 
Outreach Programme i 6.9 
Registered under Companies Act | 1.0 
Non-Registered t 2.0 


TOTAL 102 100.0 
Ae 
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The study also shows the almost total dependence of 
the SAGs on foreign funds (Table 4.3). Eighty-two 
(80.4%) of the organisations under review are registered 
with the Ministry of Home Affairs to receive foreign funds. 
They receive foreign contributions from various funding 
sources on a regular basis. Three (2.9%) of the remaining 
groups have applied for registration and another one (1%) is 
receiving foreign funds with prior permission. The 
remaining 16 (15.7%) organisations are either outreach 
programmes of societies registered with the Ministry of 
Home Affairs or are supported through groups having such 
a registration. 


TABLE 4.3 

SAGs’ Registration with Ministry of Home Affairs 
Category Number Yo 
Registered with Ministry 82 80.4 
Sponsored/Supported SAG 16 15\7 
Receiving foreign funds with | 1.0 

prior permission 
Applied for registration 3 2.9 


TOTAL 102 100.0 


Origin and Evolution 


Contrary to what has been stated by most social 
analysts, the current investigation shows that the 
majority of the SAGs in Karnataka did not emerge in the 
late 1960s and early 70s (Table 4.4). In fact, hardly 9% of 
the groups came up in the 1960s and another 19% in the 
1970s. The majority of the SAGs (almost 64%) emerged 
only in the 1980s (34% between 1980-84 and the remaining 
30% between 1985-89). Another 8% started their activities 
in the 1990s. Two reasons could probably explain these 
findings. First, the assertions of social analysts on the origin 
and growth of the SAGs were seldom based on empirical 
research. Second, the SAGs may have appeared earlier in 
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TABLE 4.4 
SAGs’ Year of Origin 
Category Number %o 
1961-70 9 8.9 
1971-79 19 18.7 
1980-89 65 63.6 
1990-94 8 7.8 
No Response 1 1.0 
TOTAL 102 100.0 


certain states like Tamilnadu, West Bengal and Gujarat, and 
then spread to other states like Karnataka. 


Furthermore, there has not been any major shift in 
emphasis among the SAGs in Karnataka with regard to 
their aims and objectives (Table 4.5). About 75% of the 
groups indeed state that their aims and objectives have 
remained the same as in the beginning. Only 17% of the 
organisations claim a major shift in emphasis, with the 
remaining 8% stating that their aims and objectives have 
only expanded with the changing times. 


TABLE 4.5 
Evolution of SAGs’ Aims and Objectives 
Category Number To 
Same as in the beginning 77 75.5 
Different 17 16.7 
Same but expanded 8 7.8 
TOTAL 102 100.0 


i 


This is easily understandable, for less than 16% of the 
groups under study were mainly started for relief/ 
rehabilitation, and most groups have been on the scene 
only for a short while. As seen in Table 4.6, the majority 
of the groups were started for the promotion of community 
development (53.9%), followed by research/training 
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(11.8%) and provision of health care (7.8%). More than 80% 
of the SAGs have continued in their specific field of activity 
ever since, with some expansion. 


TABLE 4.6 
SAGs’ Original Purposes 
ELE eS TST ES NE I 6S 


Category Number To 

Integrated Community Development 55 33.9 
(rural/urban/tribal/slum/etc.) 

Res earch/Training/Documentation/ 12 11.8 
Networking 

Socio-Economic Development 2 2.0 

Education/Organisation of rural poor 4 3.9 

Rehabilitation of refugees/disabled/ 16 15.7 
widows/devadasis 

Provision of health care 8 7.8 

Advocacy/lobbying 3 29 

Youth Activities 1 1.0 

No Response 1 1.0 

TOTAL 102 100.0 


One can therefore conclude, against the frequent claims 
of social analysts, that there has been no major or widespread 
shift in emphasis from development to conscientisation and 
organisation. Table 4.7 however shows that about 


TABLE 4.7 
Present Aims if Different From Original Aims 
Category Number Jo 
Education & Conscientisation — 10 9.8 
Integrated Rural Development 9 8.8 
Empowerment of the poor 5 49 
Dalit and Women Liberation ] 1.0 
Not Applicable T7 fae 


TOTAL 102 100.0 
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one-fourth of the SAGs have evolved towards education 
and conscientisation, integrated rural development, and 
the empowerment of the poor. This shift in emphasis is 
well illustrated in the case of MYRADA, one of the biggest 
NGOs operating in Karnataka. Started in 1968 to resettle 
Tibetan refugees, it currently tries to foster a process of 
ongoing change in favour of the rural poor through building 
up appropriate grassroots institutions and structures. 


Target Groups/Change Partners 


Table 4.8 lists the main target groups or change partners 
of the Karnataka SAGs. Yet, most SAGs work with 
multiple groups. Chart 4.1 indicates with which target 
groups the SAGs work (multiple response). The change 
partners most often mentioned are as follows: (i) the 
economically poor (34 groups), (11) women (28 groups), (iii) 
children (24 groups), (iv) tribals (22 groups), (v) dalits (19 


CHART 4.1 
Target Population of SAGs 
(Number) 


| 2 3 4 ) 6 + 


1. Poor; 2. Women; 3. Children; 4. Tribals 5. Dalits; 6. Agricultural 
Labourers & M arginal Farmers; 7. Other Weaker & Backward Sections. 
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groups), (vi) agricultural labourers and marginal farmers 
(18 groups), and (vii) weaker and backward sections of the 
population (18 groups). 


TABLE 4.8 
' Main Target Population of SAGs 
Caeeneeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee re a TS a a 


Category . Number % 


Rural/Urban/Tribal Poor 28 bas pe 
Women 18 17.6 
Agricultural Labourers/Marginal Farmers ¥, 6.9 
Dalits | 15 14.7 
Weaker/Backward Sections 15 14.7 
Disadvantaged Zz 2.0 
Children 6 5.9 
Tribals 11 10.8 


LOLA 102 100.0 


Major Areas of Involvement 


The Karnataka SAGs are moreover engaged in a wide 
variety of activities and programmes. Table 4.9 highlights 
their major areas of involvement (multiple response). This 
classification was made by the researcher with the use of 
data provided by the SAGs. One can thus see that almost 
90% of the SAGs consider education/organisation as a 
major area of their involvement. The percentages then fall 
sharply for the provision of specific services (37.3) and 
support services (34.3), and especially for development 
programmes (17.6) and welfare activities (11.8). 


Table 4.10 basically confirms these priorities and shows 
what practical importance various types of involvement 
have in the day-to-day work of the SAGs. Education and 
organisation is a major/main involvement for 76 (74.5%) 
groups and a minor/secondary involvement for another 15 
(14.7%) groups. Ten (9.8%) groups do not have any 
involvement in this area. 
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TABLE 4.9 
SAGs’ Major Areas of Involvement 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Category Number % 

A. Welfare/Rehabilitation Programmes (relief, 12 11.8 
child care, housing, etc.) 

B. Development Programmes/Activities 18 17.6 


(regarding agriculture, skills, 
entrepreneurship, women’s development, 


etc.) 

C. Support Services (research, documentation, 35 34.3 
training, networking, advocacy, etc.) 

D. Provision of Services (literacy, promotion of 38 37.3 
savings & credit, health care, etc.) 

E. Education/Organisation (community 90 88.2 


organisation, non-formal education, 
environment, awareness-building, 


people's organisations. etc.) 


TABLE 4.10 
SAGs’ Priority Involvements 

Category Number %o 
A. Education & Organisation 
Major Involvement 76 74.5 
Minor Involvement 15 14.7 
Least Involvement 1 1.0 
No Involvement 110 9.8 

TOTAL 102 100.0 
B. Development 
Major Involvement 36 = Ba 
Minor Involvement af 36.3 
Least Involvement 1 1.0 
No Involvement 28 2S 


TOTAL 102 100.0 
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C. Relief/Welfare 


Major Involvement 11 10.8 
Minor Involvement 9 8.8 
Least Involvement 24 23.5 
No Involvement 58 56.9 
TOTAL 102 100.0 


Development work, for its part, is a major/main 
involvement for 36 (35.3% ) groups and a minor/secondary 
involvement for another 37 (36.3%) groups. Twenty-eight 
groups (27.5%) do not have any involvement in this area. 
Eleven (10.8%) groups list relief and welfare as a major 
involvement. For another 9 (8.8%) groups, this involvement 
is of a minor nature. Fifty-eight (56.9%) of the groups have 
no involvement at all in this area. Chart 4.2 illustrates the 
great difference in the number of SAGs having these three 
types of involvement as their priority. 


CHART 4.2 
Main Involvement of SAGs 
(Number) 


Rehef Development Organisation 
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Area of Operation 


Of the groups under review, 33 (32.3%) work in up-to 25 
villages, 23 (22.6%) in 26-50 villages, 16 (15.7%) in 51-100 
villages, and 11 (10.7%) in over a hundred villages (Table 
4.11). The operational area of 55 (53.9%) of these groups Is 
limited to one taluk and that of 29 (28.5%) groups to more 
than one taluk (table 4.12). Only 17 (16.7%) groups are 
involved in more than one district. 


TABLE 4.11 
Villages Covered by SAGs 
a 
Category Number To 


Up-to 25 villages 33 it 
26-50 villages 23 22.6 
51-100 villages 16 15.7 
Above 100 villages 1] 10.7 
No Response 19 18.6 

TOTAL 102 100.0 

TABLE 4.12 
Taluks Covered by SAGs 

Category Number %o 
One Taluk 55 53.9 
Two Taluks 16 see | 
Three Taluks & above 13 12.8 
No Response 18 17.6 


Staff Members 


About 16 (15.7%) SAGs function with part-time/honorary 
field-staffs/animators with occasional programmes/activities. 
These are mainly groups that have currently no access to foreign 
funds. Another 22 (21.6%) groups are very small, having only 
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up-to 5 full-time field-staffs/animators on their rolls (Table 
4.13). Of the remaining 64 (62.6%) groups, 25 (24.5%) have 
6-10 field-staffs/animators, 23 (22.5%) have up-to 25 and 
the remaining 16 (15.7%) have 26 or more field-staffs. In 
the case of small SAGs, the field-staff doubles as 
administrative staff. Only five (5%) of the SAGs have more 
than 10 administrative staffs. 


TABLE 4.13 
Full-time Field-Staff Members 

a 
Category Number % 
No full-timer 16 eh | 
Up-to 5 ded, 21.6 
6-10 25 24.5 
11-25 23 ap Be 
26 & above 16 Ue 3 
TOTAL 102 100.0 


Summary and Conclusions 


Our study of 102 (70%) SAGs (out of 146 probable 
groups) that go beyond conventional charity in Karnataka 
leads to several conclusions. The profile of the SAGs can be 
described as follows: 

* The majority of the SAGs (64%) came into existence 

in the 1980s. 

* Most of these groups function as registered societies 
(78%) and trusts (12%). 

* More than 95% of these organisations are registered 
with the Ministry of Home Affairs to receive foreign 
contributions or are sponsored/supported by 
organisations so registered. 

* The geographical distribution of the SAGs is very 
unequal: about 61% of them function in and out of the 
Bangalore, Kolar, Mysore and South Kanara districts. 

* Only about 16% of the groups under study were 
mainly started for relief/rehabilitation work, and most 
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of the remaining were started for the promotion of 
community development (54%), research/training 
(12%) and provision of health care (8%). 

The current aims and objectives of more than 83% of 
the SAGs remain basically the same as when they 
were started, but 8% of these have considerably 
expanded their operations. 

Only about 17% of the organisations claim a major 
shift in emphasis from welfare/development to 
education and organisation over the years. This shift 
in emphasis is directed towards education/conscienti- 
sation, integrated development, empowerment of the 
poor and other similar concerns. 

Most SAGs (89%) work with multiple target groups: 
the economically poor, women, children, tribals, 
dalits, agricultural labourers and marginal farmers 
and other weaker and backward sections. : 
Almost 90% of the SAGs consider education/ 
Organisation as a major area of their involvement, and 
about 37 and 34% respectively, the provision of 
specific services to the poor and the supply of support 
services. The other available information confirms | 
that education/conscientisation is the priority of most 
SAGs. | 

About one-third of the SAGs are working in less than 
26 villages, 22.6% in 26-50 villages and 26.4% in 5] 
villages and more. Almost 19% of the groups did not 
answer this question. 

About 16% of the groups reviewed have only part- 
time/honorary field-staffs/animators and have only 
occasional programmes/activities. These are mainly 
groups that have currently no access to foreign funds. 
A majority of the SAGs in Karnataka are small: about 
16% have no full-time field-animator, 22% have only 
| to 5, and 25%, 6 to 10. About 22.5% however have 
11 to 25 full-time field-staff members and 15.7%, 26 
and more. 


5. PROFILE OF SOCIAL ACTIVISTS 
IN KARNATAKA 


Very little is known and written about the people who 
work with social action groups as activists. The following 
chapters therefore focus on social activists (SAs) and answer 
our research questions about them (above, 73). As already 
mentioned, 215 social activists from 40 social action groups 
were interviewed in connection with this study. This fifth 
chapter presents our findings on the general characteristics 
or profile of the Karnataka SAs. 


Age, Sex and Marital Status 


Table 5.1 sums up the information we collected on the 
age, sex and marital status of the Karnataka SAs. Most of the 
activists are still in their youth. In fact, 68% are below 34 
years of age (35% in the 20-27 age group and 33% in the 
28-33 age group). The remaining 32% of the activists belong 
to the 34-43 (23%) and 44 and above (9%) age groups. 
Hardly 3% of the activists are above 51 years of age. 


The youth are therefore in the forefront of social activism 
in Karnataka. This fits well with the fact that activism is of 
recent origin (Table 4.4). Besides, the major shift in the 
policies of funding agencies in favour of direct support to 
grassroots initiatives could have provided an incentive for 
the educated youth to explore new options of employment. 


In amale-dominated society like ours, it is not surprising 
that more than two-thirds of the activists are men. Most 
Chief Functionaries and Governing Body members of SAGs 
are also men. This should be a matter of concern, for social 
activism ultimately aims at empowering the neglected 
sections of society, of which women are a major component. 
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TABLE 5.1 
Age, Sex and Marital Status of Activists 
Sy SSR ES OT 


Category Number % 
Total= 215 
l. Age 
20-27 76 bin 
28-33 70 32.6 
34-43 49 22.8 
44 & above 20 9:3 
2. Sex 
Female 70 32.6 
Male 145 67.4 
3. Marital Status 
Married 120 3.5 
Unmarried 95 44.2 


For a meaningful empowerment process, it is imperative that 
more and more women become involved, especially in 
issues affecting their lives. For the researcher, leaving 
responsibilities in the hands of men, most of whom have a 
gender bias, is one of the ways of guaranteeing that the 
objective is not achieved. 


In spite of claims to the contrary, the above findings 
indicate that SAGs often accept and promote the 
continuance of the traditionally accepted socio-cultural roles 
of women. They also reflect the iniquitous and undemocratic 
character of the SAG structure. For the researcher, groups 
that do not pay attention to women’s special interests and do 
not encourage them to assume leadership positions and even 
form their own organisations, eventually end up 
marginalising them. 


A substantial percentage of activists are unmarried 
(447%). This is not so surprising for about 35% are below 28 
years of age and another 33% are in the 28-33 age group. 
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Rural/Urban Background 


Table 5.2 indicates the rural/urban background of the 
SAs. About 74% of the activists were born in villages and 
25.6% in towns/cities. With regard to upbringing, there was 
a substantial migration of 19.1% from villages to 
towns/cities, so that the percentage of those who were 
brought up in village came down to 54.9. Currently, about 
62% of the activists live in towns and cities and only 38% 
in villages. This is a fact, though the majority of the activists 
are working with the rural poor. 


TABLE 5.2 
Rural/Urban Background of Activists 
Category Number % 
Total = 215 
1. Birth 
Village 159 74.0 
Town/City dD 25.6 
No Response l 0.4 
2. Upbringing 
Village 118 54.9 
Town/City 96 44.7 
No Response l 0.4 
3. Present Residence 
Village 82 38.1 
Town/City 133 61.9 


The majority of the activists do not therefore have an 
urban background. Only 25.6% were indeed born in 
towns/cities, but another 36.3% later migrated to urban areas 
for the purpose of education and employment. Chart 5.1 
further distinguishes between towns and cities and also helps 
us to visualise our findings. 
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CHART 5.1 
go. Rural/Urban Background of Activists (%) 
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Religious and Educational Backgrounds 


Less than 3% of the social activists are Maslim (Table 
5.3). This is way below the Muslim population of Karnataka 
which is estimated at 11%. In fact, the researcher found only 
a few SAGs initiated and managed by Muslims. 


TABLE 5.3 
Religion-wise Distribution of Activists 
SS SE SS SSS i SS 


Category Number % 
Total= 215 

Hindus 133 61.9 

Muslims 6 2.8 


Christians 76 3 
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The presence of a substantial percentage of Christians 
(35%) may not be surprising, for Christians have been in the 
forefront of social activism from the beginning. Though 
Christians are less than 3% of the population in the state, 
priests, sisters and brothers have set up and run educational 
institutions and health care centres for over a hundred years. 
But the initiative for starting SAGs has mainly come from 
the laity within the Church and many of these groups are not 
directly related to the hierarchical Church. 


Training centres have provided the Christian laity several 
opportunities for discussion on social issues and sufficient 
exposure to poverty and suffering. This training combined 
with easy accessibility to funds has led to the starting of a 
number of grassroots initiatives. Though catering to all 
sections of the community, there is still a disproportionate 
percentage of Christians in their membership and direction. 


The findings of the study confirm that it is the well- 
educated who take up social activism (Table 5.4). About 
35% of the activists are indeed postgraduates, 27% 
graduates and 20%, SSLC and above. Only 18% do not have 
a SSLC qualification. With over 62% of the activists being 
graduates, postgraduates and doctorates, the empowerment 
of the poor is clearly led by the well-educated in the state. 
One may however wonder at the degree of commitment such 
an elite group could have, to empower a stratum of the 
population whose customs and cultures generally remain 
alien to quite a few activists. 


TABLE 5.4 
Educational Qualifications of Activists 
Category Number Yo 
Total = 215 
Below SSLC 39 18.1 
SSLC/PUC/Technical Training 42 19.5 
Graduate 59 27.4 


Postgraduate & above i, 34.9 
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Training in Social Work 


A majority (52%) of the Karnataka activists have some 
training in social work (Table 5.5). About 33% of those who 
were trained have completed their graduation or post- 
graduation in social work and 66% some short courses 
(mainly diploma and certificate courses). Over 88% of the 
activists have also attended some specific trainin g related to 
their work. One can therefore state that quite a high 
percentage of social activists have valuable training in 
social work. 


TABLE 5.5 
Activists’ Training in Social Work 


SSS 


Category Number Yo 
Total = 215 
— SO 21 


1. General Training 


Yes 111 51.6 

No 103 47.9 

No Response l 0.5 
2. Nature of Training 

Short Course 75 34.9 

Graduation 2 0.9 

Post-Graduation 35 16.3 

Training in HPD l 0.5 

No Training 102 47.4 
3. Specific Training Related to Work 

Yes 190 88.4 


No Ya 11.6 
ee 2 


Socio-Economic Background 


Thirteen percent of the activists did not identify their 
caste/tribe background, preferrin g to consider themselves as 
citizens of the world (Table 5 .6). About 39% of the SAs who 
answered this question belonged to forward castes, and the 
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remaining 48% belonged to backward castes (25.1%), 
scheduled castes (17.7%), backward tribes (2.8%) and 
scheduled tribes (2.3%). The above data show that there is 
a significant percentage of upper-caste activists involved in 
the empowerment of lower castes/tribes. 


TABLE 5.6 
Activists’ Socio-Economic Background 
2 
Category Number % 
Total = 215 
1. Caste/Tribe 
Forward Caste 84 39.1 
Backward Caste 54 Zouk 
Scheduled Caste 38 17.7 
Backward Tribe 6 2.8 
Scheduled Tribe 5 2:3 
No Response 28 13.0 
2. Strata 
Upper Strata 9 4.2 
Middle Strata 148 68.8 
Lower Strata =f 26.5 
No Response ] 0.5 


Only 26.5% of the SAs claim to belong to the lower strata 
of society (Table 5.6). The majority come from the middle 
strata (69%). Social activism can therefore be considered as 
an initiative of the educated middle class for the 
empowerment of the poor and the lower strata. 


Our previous remarks on the limitations of a male- 
dominated empowerment process hold good with regard to 
the presence of a large percentage of middle-class and 
forward-caste (though to a more limited extent) activists. 
Dhanagare asserts that middle-class intellectuals “‘are 
endowed with the ability to declass themselves, to transcend 
their class outlook and to develop a theory — an explanation 
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of any given social reality of which they are themselves part 
(and) to depersonalise struggles, and crystallise ideas into 
ideologies which propel the process of mobilisation of 
people’s movements’’. (422). According to the researcher, 
such a statement needs to be critically assessed. 


Political Inclinations 


According to the collected information, only 29% of the 
SAs are sympathetic towards one or the other of the existing 
political parties (Table 5.7). The parties more often favoured 
were the Congress, Janata Dal, Left Parties, BJP and BSP. 
The above findings bring out the indifference of most 
middle-class intellectuals turned activists (70%) towards 
party politics. 


TABLE 5.7 

Activists’ Political Inclinations 
Category Number % 

Total = 215 

1. Whether sympathetic to any political party? 
Yes 62 28.8 
No 142 66.0 
No Response 11 5.1 

2. Party sympathetic to 

None 151 70.2 
Congress (1) fe 11.6 
BJP 5 2.3 
Left Parties 12 5.6 
Janata Dal 17 7.9 
BSP 5 2.3 


SSS SS 


Various explanations for this tendency are offered 
(Dhanagare, 423-4). The most common refers to the 
non-ideological character of power-politics. Since ideology 
has little or no function in the politics of opportunism, 
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middle-class intellectuals retreat in acknowledgement of 
their failure at the macro-level mainstream political 
processes. A certain romanticism about social 
transformation motivates them to create a micro-level oasis 
of their own in the form of grassroots action groups. They 
thus try to build up effective alternatives to the existing order 
(above, 29). It is also likely that being more sensitised to 
their social responsibilities, activists are more aware of the 
plight of the urban and rural poor. Such an explanation 
would be logical. However, these questions are basically 
empirical and would require more studies on the social 
background of the activists before satisfactory and decisive 
explanations can be obtained. 


6. THE MOTIVATIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES OF ACTIVISTS 


A. Motivation for Activism 


This chapter first highlights the reasons leading to social 
activism and the inspiration/motivation behind such an 
involvement. The findings are presented in a combined 
tabular form for easy reference (Table 6.1). After 
ascertaining whether the respondents have had personal 
experiences of poverty, exploitation and discrimination, and 
the influence of such experiences on their involvement, 
other interrelated factors are taken up for review. 


Personal Experiences of Poverty and Suffering 


About 79% of those who take up social activism have 
experienced poverty in their lives, 33% to a great extent and 
46% to some extent. The percentage of activists who have 
experienced discrimination too is high (67%). With regard 
to exploitation, the percentage is comparatively the lowest 
(55%), but still a majority of the activists have experienced 
exploitation in their lives. 


Almost three-fourths (74%) of the activists state that their 
experiences of poverty and suffering have motivated them 
to become social activists. With regard to discrimination, the 
percentage is 66% and exploitation, 59% (Chart 6.1). 


In the light of the above data, one can conclude that the 
activists’ personal experiences of poverty, discrimination and 
exploitation influence their decision to become social activists. 


This influence is very strong for 27% and average for another 
39%. 
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TABLE 6.1 
Motivation for Activism 
ee 
Question/Category Number % 
Total = 215 

1. Personal Experiences of Poverty 

No : 46 21.4 

Yes 169 78.6 
2. Personal Experiences of Discrimination 

No 72 33 

Yes 143 66.5 
3. Personal Experiences of Exploitation 

No 96 44.7 

Yes 119 ate Me 
4. Have your experiences of poverty contributed towards 

your becoming an activist? 

No 56 26.0 

Yes 159 74.0 
5. Have your experiences of discrimination contributed 

towards your becoming an activist? 

No 74 34.4 

Yes 14] 65.6 
6. Have your experiences of exploitation contributed towards 

your becoming an activist? 

No 88 40.9 

Yes 127 59.1 
7. Involvement as Student Activist 

No 110 51.2 

Yes 105 48.8 
8. Contribution of experiences as student activist towards 


becoming a social activist 

To a great extent 40 18.6 
To some extent 65 30.2 
Not at all 110 51.2 
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9. Major Reasons for Becoming an Activist 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Religious inspiration 80 tae 
Disillusionment with status quo 131 60.9 
Employment 146 67.9 
Inspiration from other activists 151 70.2 
Experiences of poverty/suffering 152 70.7 
Promotion of justice 179 83.2 
Commitment to social transformation 184 85.6 
Desire to work for the poor 197 91.6 


10. Major Inspiration Behind Involvement 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Religious Teachings 79 36.8 
Radical Ideology 128 59.6 
Gandhiji & nationalist leaders 137 63.1 
Secular values 145 67.4 
People’s encouragement 149 69.3 
Personal conviction 189 87.9 


CHART 6.1 
Experiences Leading to Activism (%) 
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Exploitation 
Student Activism 
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Involvement as Student Activists 


Almost 49% of today’s social activists state that they had 
been student activists. Their major experiences as student 
activists were through student organisations like the SFI, 
AICUF and NSS and through participation in exposure 
programmes, youth camps, protest marches/strikes, etc. 
These experiences have strongly influenced 19% of the 
respondents to become social activists. They have also, to 
some extent, influenced another 30% of them. 


Major Reasons for Activism 


The activists put forward eight major reasons for their 
option to work with SAGs. Being a multiple choice question, 
they could opt for as many major reasons as they thought 
were responsible for their decision. The following emerge 
as the three major reasons for becoming social activists: (i) 
desire to work for the poor (92%), (ii) commitment to social 
transformation (86%), and (iii) promotion of justice (83%). 


Other important reasons advanced by activists include their 
own experiences of poverty and suffering (71%), inspiration 
from other activists (70%) and employment (68%). Contrary to 
expectations, disillusionment with the status quo as a major 
reason for activism gets a lower ranking (61%). Religious 
inspiration lags far behind (37%). In fact, religious inspiration 
is ranked the lowest in the list of reasons. 


The positive approach with which most of the activists 
get involved in social action is indeed a point to be noted. 
Desire to work for the poor, commitment to social 
transformation and promotion of justice are all positive 
motivations requiring a positive approach as well as 
dedication and commitment. 


To the researcher, commitment arising out of one’s own 
experiences of poverty and suffering, inspired and 
challenged (backed up) by fellow activists, and arising out 
of a desire to work with the poor for socio-cultural 
empowerment, can in itself be self-sustaining. Moreover, the 
low priority attached to religion and religious inspiration as 
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the basis for social activism could mean the coming of age 
of social activism on a secular and democratic platform. 
Poverty and suffering cut across religious barriers and there 
cannot be a greater spirituality (religiosity) than 
commitment to social transformation arising out of a desire 
to join the struggles of the poor for their empowerment. 


Main Inspiration Behind Involvement 


The response of the activists concerning the ‘‘major 
inspiration behind their involvement’’ is very much 
consistent with their replies on their ‘‘reasons for activism’’. 
Foremost in the list of inspiring factors is the activists’ 
personal conviction to work for the poor (88%). The 
encouragement received from others (69%), the activists’ 
secular values (67%) and the pioneering efforts of Gandhiji 
and other nationalist leaders (63%) are three other key 
factors inspiring activism. About 60% of the activists also 
claim to be inspired by a ‘radical ideology of social 
transformation. Surprisingly, the inspiration of religious 
teachings is ranked the lowest (37%) by the respondents. 


We have already pointed out that the social activists in 
Karnataka do not list “disillusionment with the status quo’’ as 
the major reason for their activism. Similarly, they are not 
mainly inspired by a radical ideology of social transformation. 
These findings contradict some of the popular views on the 
motivations for social activism (above, 25, 28, 45 & 50-1). The 
researcher is of the opinion that there is a correlation between 
the inspiration for activism and the type of action programmes 
initiated by the activist group (ch. 8). 


B. Experiences as Social Activists 
Table 6.2 presents the findings of our survey on various 
dimensions of the respondents’ experiences as social activists. 


Role in the Organisation 


To begin with, 84% of the interviewed were field-staffs 
of SAGs. The researcher also succeeded in interviewing 24 
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TABLE 6.2 
Experiences as Social Activists 
Ee 
Question/Category Number %o 
Total = 215 

1. Role in the Organisation 

Chief Functionary 24 11.2 

Governing Body Member 11 >,4 

Field-Staff 180 83.7 
2. Organisation Base 

Urban-based 14 6.5 

Rural-based 107 49.8 

Urban-based but with major rural 94 43.7 

involvement 


3. Major Benefits for Social Activists 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Recognition in society 155 72.1 
Personal improvement 178 82.8 
Personal fulfilment 187 87.0 
Better understanding of society 190 88.4 
Success in helping the poor 195 90.7 


4. Major Benefits for Community 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Access to external resources 167 10 
Implementation of govt. programmes 173 80.5 
Better use of internal resources 174 80.9 
Provision of better facilities 184 85.5 
Eradication of social evils 188 87.5 
Promotion of justice 191 88.8 
Better standards of living for the poor 193 89.8 
Organisation of the community 195 90.7 
Creation of community consciousness 203 94.5 
5. Sense of Fulfilment with Work 
Very fulfilling 77 35.8 
Fulfilling 131] 60.9 


Not fulfilling 7 = 
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6. Satisfaction with Working Conditions 


Very satisfied 57 26.5 
Satisfied 14] 65.6 
Not satisfied 17 7.9 
7. Satisfaction with Salary 
Very satisfied 34 15.8 
Satisfied 142 66.0 
Not satisfied 37 of er 2 
Not applicable (voluntary work) 2 0.9 
8. Satisfaction with People’s Response 
Very satisfied 42 19.5 
Satisfied 159 74.0 
Not satisfied 14 6.5 
9. Experiences of Disillusionment/Discouragement 
Yes 79 36.7 
No 131 60.9 
No Response 5 2.3 
10. Contribution of involvement to Social Transformation? 
To a great extent 76 in fe 
To some extent 131 60.9 
Not at all 2 0.9 
No Response 5 2.3 
11. Do you support NGO activism? 
Yes 206 95.8 
No Quorn 4.2 
12. Has your understanding of society changed due to social 
activism? 
Yes 188 87.4 
No 21 9.8 


No Response 6 2.8 
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Chief Functionaries (11%) and 11 (5%) Governing Body 
members. Besides being part of the membership/direction 
of the group, the chief functionaries and the Governing Body 
members were active as field-staffs. 


Organisation Base 


Almost 94% of the activists are working either with rural- 
based (50%) SAGs or urban-based SAGs with major rural 
involvement (44%). Only about 6% of the activists are 
working with SAGs with a major urban involvement. But as 
already pointed out in chapter 5, 62% of the activists live in 
towns and cities though they work in rural areas. 
Accessibility to govt. and other offices and availability of 
communication and networking facilities are the major 
reasons advanced by the activists for having their offices in 
cities and towns. 


Benefits from Social Activism 


According to a vast majority of the activists (91%), a 
major benefit they derive out of activism is the satisfaction 
of having enabled the poor to better their lives. An almost 
equal percentage (88%) of activists recognise that their 
involvement with the poor has helped them to understand 
better (and differently) the functioning of society. About 
87% of the activists find fulfilment with their work a major 
benefit of activism. Activism has also helped the 
respondents to improve themselves (83%) and has brought 
them recognition in society (72%). 


The activists moreover list the following as the major 
benefits accruing to the community due to their activism: (i) 
creation of community consciousness (95%), (11) organisation 
of the community (91%), (iii) improvement in the standards of 
living of the poor (90%), (iv) promotion of justice (89%), (v) 
eradication of social evils (88%) and (vi) provision of better 
facilities in the community (86%). Surprisingly, the benefits 
listed lower are (vii) better use of internal resources (81%), (vill) 
implementation of govt. programmes (80.5%), and (ix) access 
to external resources (78%). 
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These are indeed remarkable achievements and the order 
of priorities fall in line with what the SAGs set out to achieve. 
While sharing the optimism of the respondents with regard 
to the benefits accrued to the community through their 
involvement, one should all the same remember that the 
above list of benefits represents the perceptions of the 
activists themselves. Though the researcher does not imply 
that the activists are magnifying their achievements, this is 
a potential area for debate, for the present study did not aim 
at ascertaining the views of the beneficiaries themselves. 


Work Satisfaction 


Practically all (97%) the respondents find their work as 
social activists very fulfilling (36%) or fulfilling (61%). They 
are also very satisfied (27%) or satisfied (66%) with their 
working conditions. Since only 8% of the activists express 
unhappiness with their working conditions, the widespread 
feeling in the NGO sector that activists are treated badly by the 
SAGs may not be the whole truth (Chart 6.2). 


Though a higher percentage (17%) of respondents 
express dissatisfaction, 82% of the activists are either very 


CHART 6.2 
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satisfied (16%) or satisfied (66%) with their salaries. Yet 
one should emphasise that social activism is not financially 
remunerative (Table 6.3). Only 25% of the activists indeed 
receive a monthly income of more than Rs 3,000. On the 
other hand, 19% receive less than Rs 1,000 a month. Of the 
remaining 56%, 17% receive a salary between Rs 
1,000-1,499, another 17% between 1,500-1,999 and 22% 
between 2,000-2,999. 


TABLE 6.3 
Monthly Income 
Category Number %o 
J otal 215 
Below Rs 1000 40 18.6 
Rs 1000-1499 37 eee 
Rs 1500-1999 37 9 pe 4 
Rs 2000-2999 47 21.9 
Above Rs 3000 54 25.1 


a a a aaa 


The activists are also very satisfied (19.5%) or satisfied 
(74%) with the response of the target population — the 
partners in development. As can be expected, a sizeable 
percentage of the activists (37%) experienced, at some time 
or the other, disillusionment and discouragement in their 
work. All the same, there is near unanimity (96%) among 
the activists that their involvement with the disadvantaged 
is contributing, to a great extent (35%) or at least to some 
extent (61%), to social transformation. With only 4% 
disagreement, there is also near unanimity regarding the 
need for NGO activism. 


C. Continuity as Activists 
Years of Activism 
About 33% of today’s activists have already been 


involved for over 10 years (Table 6.4 & Chart 6.3). Another 
17% have been in the field for 6 to 9 years. Only 10% of the 
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activists are new, having less than a year’s experience/ 
exposure. The remaining 39% have | to 5 years experience. 
One can therefore conclude that the SAGs in Karnataka are 
generally manned by experienced activists. 


TABLE 6.4 
Years of Activism 
Category Number %o 
~ . Total = 215 
Less than | year 22 10.2 
1-2 years 34 15.8 
2-5 years 51 cS | 
6-9 years 36 16.7 
10 years & above 70 32.6 
No Response 2 0.9 
CHART 6.3 
is Years of Activism (7%) 


0-1 1-2 2-5 6-9 10 & more 
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For 103 (47.9%) respondents social activism was their 
first employment/involvement. But the majority — 112 
(52.1%) respondents — had some work-experience 
elsewhere before opting to work with SAGs. About 21% 
were in private employment, 4% were self-employed and 
3% had government jobs. The remaining 22% do not state 
the kind of work they were engaged in before becoming 
activists. 


Looking at the Future 


Table 6.5 shows how the social activists in Karnataka 
look at their future. Jn spite of their years of service and 
rather high degree of satisfaction, more than half the 
respondents are not sure of their continuity as activists. This 
could be due to two reasons. (i) Most of the SAGs have no 
guaranteed source of income to support their activists. 
Consequently, with the closure of a project under 
implementation, the services of the activists are often 
terminated. These activists are taken back when another (or 
the same) funding agency comes forward to support a project 
for another three years, which incidentally is the period for 
which foreign funds are generally made available. (ii) In the 
meantime, if the activists come across some employment of 
a more secure/permanent nature, they often take it, for it is 
hard to face uncertainties every third year, whatever be one’s 
commitment to the cause. All the same, about 10% of the 
activists consider their involvement a life-long commitment, 
irrespective of funding/support. About 22% hope to be in the 
field for more than another five years. 


The majority of the activists (61%) meet with resistance 
in their work. The major sources of this resistance are (1) 
local govt. officials (61%), (ii) high castes (55%), (iii) 
influential people (54%), and (iv) the propertied class (50%). 
But the following factors continue to inspire activists to 
remain in the field of social activism: (i) desire to help the 
poor and the disadvantaged, (11) commitment to social 
transformation, (iii) job satisfaction, and (iv) the activists’ 
personal experiences of poverty and suffering. 
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TABLE 6.5 
Continuity: Incentives and Obstacles 
——— 


Question/Category Number Jo 
Total = 215 

1. How long do you intend to continue as an activist? 
Another year 9 4.2 
2 —3 years 8 ar 
4 —5 years 14 6.5 
More than 5 years 48 ye 
Not sure 108 50.2 
Life-long 22 10.2 
No Response 6 2.8 


2. Reasons for Continuing as An Activist 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Personal experiences of poverty/suffering 151 70.3 
Job satisfaction 172 80.0 
Commitment to social transformation 194 90.2 
Desire to help the poor & disadvantaged 197 OLS 
3. Do you meet with resistance in your work? 
Yes 132 61.4 
No 72 i be 
No Response 1] Del 
4. Major Source of Resistance 
Educated elite 92 42.8 
Propertied class 107 49.7 
Influential people 117 54.4 
High castes 118 54.8 


Local government officials 131 61.0 
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CHART 6.4 
Foreseen Continuity as Activists (%) 


1 year 
4% 


2-3 years 
4% 


4-5 years 
7% 


5 years + 
22% 


Life-long 
10% 
No response 
3% 


Not sure 
50% 


7. THE CONTACTS, IDEOLOGY AND 
VIEWS OF ACTIVISTS 


This chapter is divided into three parts. The first studies 
the reading habits and contacts of the social activists in 
Karnataka (A). The second considers the views of the 
activists on various societal questions and thus tries to 
ascertain their ideology (B). The third finally analyses the 
activists’ views on govt. development programmes (C). 


A. Reading Habits and Contacts 


Table 7.1 highlights our findings on the activists’ reading 
habits and contacts. 


Reading Habits 


A vast majority of the activists regularly read 
newspapers. But more than a quarter of them (27%) are 
content with general reading (glancing through the pages). 
The remaining 71% state that they attentively read articles, 
features, etc. pertaining to their field of activity. 


Only about a third of the activists have other regular 
reading habits. About 38% claim that they read theoretical 
books on topics related to their field of involvement and 
36%, reports and studies published by NGOs. Articles and 
features narrating NGO experiences attract only 33% of the 
respondents. The percentage is a low 21% when it comes to 
reports published by various govt. departments, 
commissions of enquiry, autonomous organisations and 
academic institutions. 


The poor reading habits of the activists are a point of 
concern, for reading is an important means to enrich one’s 
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TABLE 7.1 
Reading Habits and Contacts of Activists 
Leen nnnncnnnnnnnn ees 
Question/Category Number % 


Total = 215 


1. Topics of Interest in Newspapers 


General reading, nothing in particular 57 26.5 

Articles & features pertaining to field 152 70.7 
of involvement 

Irregular reading habits 6 2.8 

2. Regular Readings (Multiple Response Question) 

Reports published by autonomous orgs. & 44 20.5 
academic institutions 

Reports published by govt. departments 45 20.9 
& commissions of enquiry 

Articles narrating NGO experiences 70 32.6 

Reports and studies published by NGOs 78 36.3 

Theoretical books on topics related to 82 38.1 
work 


3. Contacts with Partners in Change | 


Rarely (superficial) 35 16.3 

Now and then (average) 56 26.0 

Regularly (deep) 124 57.7 
4. Contacts with Other Activists 

Rarely (superficial) 98 45.6 

Now and then (average) 61 28.4 

Regularly (deep) 56 26.0 
5. Contacts with Knowledgeable Persons 

Rarely (superficial) 123 = FA 

Now and then (average) 48 22.3 


Regularly (dee 44 20.5 


involvement. Awareness of the experiments, experiences 
and struggles of similar groups can indeed lead to learning 
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from each other’s experiences. It can also bring about a sense 
of solidarity (a feeling of being part of similar processes) and 
a broadening of outlook from the micro to the macro level. 


But the crucial question is, why are activists such poor 
readers? Is it out of a conscious choice to keep away from 
the existing literature or could there be other contributory 
factors? 


According to the researcher, two interrelated factors 
contribute to the situation. First, the absence and in- 
accessibility of relevant literature, especially in the 
vernacular. What generally discourages activists from 
reading such literature, even when available in English, is 
the vocabulary which is very often beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary mortals! Second, the pace at 
which the activists work leaves much to be desired. Activists 
are always very busy and so engaged in some 
programme/project or the other that they do not have the 
time for such an expensive taste! 


This second point needs further reflection. Activists are 
generally busy doing things. When one project is completed, 
there is always another to be planned. Programmes have to 
be discussed with partners in change — who are free only at 
odd hours. Activists have to make a lot of sacrifices to be 
available to the community as and when they are required. 
This calls for a work culture, which in SAG parlance means 
being available at all times. The activist is expected to make 
adjustments/sacrifices in order to be of greater service. 


But in the absence of professionalism and long-term 
vision/planning in the SAG sector, many of the activists 
reach a saturation point. Very few opportunities exist for the 
activists to upgrade themselves; there is little ongoing 
learning and advancement. Consequently, the SAG sector 
remains largely disorganised. In the absence of established 
norms or rules, the persons in charge of the group do not 
often take a personal interest in staff development. 
Uncertainty about continuity also contributes to the 
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unprofessional approach of many of the groups, especially 
with regard to staff development. 


Contacts with Various Groups 


Most activists regularly meet with their partners in 
change and have deep contacts with them (Chart 7.1). About 
58% of the respondents consider their contacts with their 
partners as regular and deep. From the remaining 42%, 26% 
have average or occasional contacts. Only 16% consider 
their relationships with their partners in change as rare and 
superficial. These are likely activists who are mainly 
involved in co-ordination, training and management 
(Governing Body members, Chief Functionaries, etc.). 

f. Disieiipdtion ef oc. Se4 = 
CHART 7.1 
Contacts of the Activists (%) 


60 + 


Rare/Superficial Occasional/Average Regular/Deep 


_ Partners in Change gg Other Activists [] Knowledgeable Persons 


The activists’ contacts with other activists and 
knowledgeable persons or experts however leave much 
room for improvement. Only 26% of the activists for 
example have regular contacts with other activists, and 21% 
with experts. 
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Like reading, communication with other activists and 
experts can broaden the activists’ vision/outlook. New 
possibilities emerge out of such interactions. The present 
investigation however shows that about half the activists 
have only rare and superficial contacts with their fellow 
activists amd various experts. This also highlights the 
paucity of professional associations which could facilitate 
such contacts/meetings. 


B. Ideology 


Table 7.2 gives the views of the social activists on various issues 
related to social change. It thus helps to identify their ideology. 


TABLE 7.2 
Views of Activists on Social Change 
Question/Category Number % 
Total = 215 


1. Major Change Agents 
(Institutions that can greatly contribute to usher in change with 
justice) (Multiple Response Question) 


Politicians/Parties 18 8.4 
Bureaucracy 21 9.8 
Religion 24 11,2 
Executive a2 16.3 
Judiciary 40 18.6 
Educational Institutions 47 219 
Legislature ae 24.2 
Youth/Student Groups 90 41.9 
NGOs 128 59.5 
People’s Organisations iv? 82.3 
2. Major Beneficiaries of FYPs Outlays 
Nearly all 15 7.0 
Mainly propertied/organised 123 513 
Only propertied/organised 69 32.1 


No Response 8 De | 
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3. State Management of Resources since Independence 


Just 15 7.0 
More or less just 100 46.5 
Very unjust a I, 45.1 
No response 3 1.4 


4. Present Distribution of Assets and Incomes 


Some inequalities ae 16.7 

A lot of inequalities 100 46.5 

Extreme inequalities 76 35.3 

No response 3 1.4 
5. Distribution of Educational Opportunities 

Some inequalities 50 px 

A lot of inequalities © 117 54.4 

Extreme inequalities 44 20.5 

No Response 4 1.9 
6. People’s Participation in SAGs’ Decision-Making 

The knowledgeable must have the last 6 2.8 

word 
Consultation/involvement in some issues 22 10.2 
Consultation/involvement in all 64 29.8 


developmental issues 


Consultation/involvement in all issues 114 53.0 
including SAGs’ general orientation 


No Response 9 4.2 


7. Can religious values be interpreted and used to mobilise 
the masses for social action? 


No 61 28.4 
To some extent 105 48.8 
Yes 45 20.9 


No Response 4 19 
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Major Change Agents 


The response on major change agents (Table 7.2.1) could 
be interpreted to mean that the activists have a deep 
understanding of the functioning of society. Most of them, 
with their varied involvement in issues that affect the lives 
of the poor and the disadvantaged, have moved in the 
corridors of power for the redressal of grievances. In the 
process, they were personally exposed to the functioning of 
these institutions and their preparedness to usher in change 
with justice. 


It is therefore shocking that only a meagre 8% of the 
activists repose their faith in politicians and political parties 
(Chart 7.2). The loss of credibility is so acute that, even to 
the researcher, it comes as a bolt from the blue. Similarly, 
the percentages of activists placing their faith in the 


CHART 7.2 
Major Change Agents (%) 


100 -- 


1 2 3 “ 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1. Politicians/Parties; 2. Bureaucracy; 3. Religion; 4. Executive; 
9. Judiciary; 6. Educational Institutions: 7. Legislature; 8. Youth/ 
Student Groups; 9. NGOs: 10. People's Organisations. 
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bureaucracy (10%), religion (11%), the executive (16%), the 
judiciary (19%), educational institutions (22%) and the 
legislature (24%) remain very low. 


These findings are a pointer to the almost total failure of 
the existing structures and institutions to be responsive to 
the needs and aspirations of the ‘common man’. They clearly 
reveal that, in the eyes of the activists, the above institutions 
have outlived their utility. Their norms and procedures have 
lost their meaning and relevance in everyday life. 


The favourable disposition of activists towards youth/ 
student groups (42%), and especially NGOs (60%) and 
people’s organisations (82%) show these institutions as 
alternatives capable of ushering in change with justice. 
While the findings recognise the limitations of SAGs, they 
bring to the forefront the essence of social activism, namely, 
the formation of people’s organisations and movements 
which alone can consolidate the gains of activism. 


Assessment of Economic Situation 


In this context, let us analyse the activists’ assessment of 
the prevailing economic situation in the country. Though a 
handful of activists failed to answer these questions, the 
overall trends are very clear. 


Only 15 (7%) activists believe that all sections of the 
population have benefited from the financial outlays of 
FYPs I to VIII (Chart 7.3). A vast majority of them (89%) 
believe that the propertied/organised have been the major 
(57%) or sole (32%) beneficiaries. About 45% of the 
activists moreover find the management of resources by the 
state very unjust. Though 46.5% find it more or less just, 
only 7% believe that it has been just. 


Around 17% of the activists feel that there are only some 
inequalities in the distribution of assets and incomes. But the 
vast majority either find a lot of inequalities (47%) or 
extreme inequalities (35%). The activists are also very 
critical about the distribution of educational opportunities. 
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CHART 7.3 | 
Assessment of Inequalities (%) 
60 + 
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About 21% of them find extreme inequalities, 54% a lot of 
inequalities and the remaining 23% some inequalities. 


The above findings are examples that highlight the failure 
of state-directed development to respond to some of the 
basic contradictions existing in our society. The activists are 
well aware that development schemes promoted from above 
have failed and have resulted in deprivation and humiliation 
for the masses of rural and urban poor. The emergence of 
SAGs should therefore be seen as attempts by or on behalf 
of disadvantaged sections to assert their rights through 
actual struggles. 


People’s Participation in SAGs’ Decision-Making 


The extent of people’s participation envisaged by the 
activists is also revealing (Table 7.2.6). Only 53% of the 
activists want to involve their partners in change in 
decision-making in all issues, including the general 
orientation of the group. Another 30% want to limit the 
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involvement of the people to the issues related to their 
development, and do not want them to be involved in the 
membership/direction of the group. Though only 3% leave 
the decision-making to the knowledgeable, another 10% 
want the people’s involvement to be limited to some issues. 


According to the researcher, the involvement of a high 
percentage (68%) of middle-class professionals and 
intellectuals in verbalising the grievances of the 
disadvantaged and leading their struggles is not a 
comfortable proposition. Due to their class/caste 
background, such professionals indeed bring many 
limitations into their activism. In fact, our findings raise 
questions on the ability of middle-class activists to declass 
themselves and transcend their class outlook. 


Role of Religion in Social Action. Only 21% of the 
activists are confident that religious values can be 
interpreted and used to mobilise the masses for social action. 
Though almost half the respondents (49%) see some scope 
in this direction, 28% completely rule out this possibility. 


C. Views on Govt. Development Programmes 


The govt. implements many development programmes to 
improve the conditions of the poor even in communities 
where SAGs operate. In fact, some of these programmes are 
implemented through NGOs. Close proximity to various 
govt. departments and programmes has thus given the 
activists a good overview of govt. development 
programmes. This section presents the activists’ views on 
such programmes (Table 7.3). 


Beneficiaries 


Awareness about govt. sponsored development 
programmes is high among the respondents (93%). But 
according to the vast majority of the activists, the major 
beneficiaries are neither the poorest of the poor nor the lower 
castes. Only 17% and 22% of the activists indeed consider 
these two groups as major beneficiaries. 
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TABLE 7.3 
Views on Govt. Development Programmes 
ee 


Question/Category Number %o 
Total = 215 


1. Is the Govt. implementing development programmes in 
your area of operation? 


Yes 199 92.6 
No 16 TA 


2. Major Beneficiaries of Govt. Programmes 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Poorest of the poor 37 Re. 
Lower castes 47 21.9 
Educated 79 36.7 
Propertied class 102 47.4 
Higher castes 103 47.9 
Better-off sections 105 48.8 
Influential People 148 68.8 
3. Have Govt. Programmes Greatly Reduced 
Poverty 12 5.6 
Inequalities 12 5.6 
Discrimination 16 7.4 
Exploitation 17 baie 
Ill-health 18 8.4 
Illiteracy 20 9.3 
4. Satisfaction with Govt. Programmes 
Yes 15 7.0 
No 198 92.1 
No Response 2 0.9 
5. Extent of Corruption in Implementation of Govt. 
Programmes 
Great extent 161 74.9 
Some extent 47 21.9 
Hardly any corruption 5 2.3 


No Response 2 0.9 
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For the activists, the major beneficiaries are (i) influential 
people (69%), (ii) better-off sections (49%), (iii) higher 
castes (48%), (iv) the propertied class (47%) and (v) the 
educated (37%). In other words, the activists believe that the 
major beneficiaries of govt. development programmes 
specially meant for the poorest have not been the poor 
(Chart 7.4). The benefits have mainly accrued to the better- 
off sections who enjoy power, wealth and status. 


CHART 7.4 


Major Beneficiaries of Govt. Development 
Programmes (%) 
70 


l 2 e) “4 5 6 7 


1. Poorest; 2. Lower Castes; 3. Educated; 4. Propertied Class; 
5. Higher Castes; 6. Better-off Sections; 7. Influential People. 


Impact 


A still more severe indictment is the almost total failure 
of such programmes to reduce poverty, inequalities, 
discrimination, exploitation, ill-health and illiteracy (Chart 
7.5). In fact, the percentage of activists who believe that the 
govt. programmes had a great impact on the lives of the poor 
is only about 6 to 9%. Many activists even feel that these 
programmes had no impact whatsoever. Such an indictment 
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CHART 7.5 
Impact of Govt. Development Programmes 
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strongly highlights the failure of the system to care for the 
disadvantaged. 


One should note that we speak here of the reduction of 
the above evils and not their elimination. This severe 
indictment of govt. development programmes is moreover 
well documented. Several studies* have indeed shown that 
the major benefits of govt. programmes have been 
monopolised by the land-owning castes and classes, 
resulting in a further increase in inequalities. And this, to a 


* See for example Adelman I. and Morris C.T., ‘‘Economic Growth and Social 
Equity in Developing Countries’’, Stanford University Press, California, 1973, 
160-85; Dak T.M., ‘‘Social Inequalities and Rural Development’’, National 
Publishing House, Delhi, 1982, 143-66; Desai A.R., ‘‘Rural India in 
Transition’, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1979, 127-60; Myrdal G., ‘‘Asian 
Drama -— An Enquiry into the Poverty of Nations’’, 3 Vol., Pantheon, New York, 
1968, 271, 1139-46 & 2158-9, and Singh P., ‘‘Community Development 
Programme in India’, Deep and Deep Publications, Delhi, 1982, 126-59. And 
also the following FYP documents: FYP II, 238-40; FYP III, 334-40; FYP IV, 
157 and 168-70, and FYP VI, 167-8 and 175-9. 
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great extent, holds good for the special programmes of the 
last decade for backward areas and weaker sections. 


Overall Dissatisfaction 


It is not therefore surprising that only 7% of the activists 
are satisfied with govt. development efforts; more than 92% 
are dissatisfied. Three-fourths of the activists moreover 
think that there is large scale corruption in the 
implementation of govt. development programmes (Table 
7.3.4 & 5). 


Three major reasons are advanced to explain the unequal 
development that our country has witnessed in the last four 
and a half decades. The first perceives the problem as one 
of policy and implementation. Benefits do not flow to the 
poorer sections mainly because of wrong policies and the 
half-hearted implementation of reforms. The absence of 
political commitment and strong leadership as well as the 
lack of dedicated and efficient administration prevent the 
translation of policies into effective programmes. 


The second view traces the problem to the absence of 
structural changes in society. Unless society is radically 
restructured and productive assets more equitably 
distributed, the poorer sections cannot benefit from the gains 
of development. In the absence of such radical changes, 
development programmes merely serve the interests of the 
rich and the powerful. 


The third view pinpoints, as the root cause of the problem, 
the distribution of power in Indian society and the class 
character of the state. Like health, education and law, 
development is a sub-system in society. Development 
policies are thus subject to vested interests and possess a 
class character. 


8. MAJOR INVOLVEMENTS AND 
STRATEGIES OF ACTIVISTS 


This chapter highlights the major areas of involvement 
and the main strategies of the activists in their work with the 
disadvantaged. Table 8.1 sums up our findings. 


TABLE 8.1 
Major Involvements and Strategies of Activists 
Question/Category Number Foi 
Total = 215 


1. Major Issues Currently Involved in 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Research/Training/Documentation 25 11.6 
Communalism 47 21.9 
Housing 59 27.4 
Civil liberties 64 29.8 
Bonded labour 66 30.7 
Unemployment 66 30.7 
Environment 89 41.4 
Community health 90 41.9 
Dalit liberation 102 47.4 
Issues related to children 109 50.7 
Education 126 58.6 
Issues related to women 164 76.3 


2. Major Partners in Change (Multiple Response Question) 
Social Action Groups 50 23.3 
Slum-dwellers 55 25.6 
Marginal farmers 72 ioe) 
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Tribals 90 41.9 
Youth 94° 43.7 
Children 103 47.9 
Dalits 125 58.1 
Landless labourers 129 60.0 
Poor people 158 73:3 
Women 180 83.7 


Key Factors Responsible for Issues Handled 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Maladjustment of individuals 15 7.0 
Lack of time 18 8.4 
Lack of public support 47 21.9 
Over-population 49 22.8 
Consumerism 64 29.8 
Inefficient bureaucracy 80 37.2 
Ignorance 80 37.2 
Distorted development 104 48.4 
Nexus between money, power, social elite 117 54.4 
Lack of awareness 123 57.2 
Vested interests 125 58.1 


Social Action Strategies Greatly Used 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Starting a political party ] 0.5 
Active support to political parties ~ 1.9 
Morchas, dharnas, etc. 35 16.3 
Legal action 43 20.0 
Direct help to individuals & groups 65 30.2 
Economic programmes 84 39.1 
Lobbying/advocacy 90 41.9 
Collaboration with like-minded groups 94 43.7 
Immediate satisfaction of needs 98 45.6 
Use of existing facilities 112 52.1 
Struggle for rights 133 61.9 
Mobilising for solution of problems 155 72.1 
Organising people around issues 177 82.3 


Awareness-building 200 93.0 
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5. Approaches Considered Very Important 
(Multiple Response Question) 


Charity/welfare 16 7.4 
Relief/rehabilitation 39 18.1 
Promotion of thrift 89 41.4 
Socio-economic programmes 100 46.5 
Literacy 120 55.8 
Health care 127 59.1 
Promotion of justice 154 71.6 
Education 156 72.6 
Human development 164 76.3 
People’s organisations 195 90.7 
Creation of awareness 196 91.2 


Major Issues Currently Involved in 


The social activists in Karnataka are currently involved 
in a dozen issues related to the life situation of the 
disadvantaged. Priorities greatly vary, depending on the 
focus of the SAGs with which the activists work. For our 
study, only the major areas of involvement of SAGs/activists 
are taken into account. 


A vast majority (76%) of the activists are involved in issues 
related to women. In fact, this is the only type of issue that is 
taken up by over three-fourths of the activists. The second 
priority is education (59%). A little more than half the activists 
(51%) are also involved in issues related to children, and 47% 
in Dalit liberation. Both community health (42%) and 
environmental issues (41%) closely follow. 


Other important issues for the SAGs and their activists in 
Karnataka are unemployment (31%), bonded labour (31%), 
civil liberties (30%), housing (27%) and communalism 
(22%). Almost 12% of the activists are involved mainly in 


providing support services like training, research, 
documentation, etc. 


What to think of the issues the activists are currently 
involved in? According to the researcher, each of the above 
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issues has some relevance in the Indian context and 
evidently possesses a certain focus of action — some primary 
goals, objectives and strategies. Each makes a specific 
contribution. In fact, most of the issues are complementary 
and should be addressed together. 


One should however think in terms of maximum rather 
than minimum relevance. Though it is difficult to compare 
involvements of a different nature — as for example housing, 
environment and dalit liberation — there is indeed an 
objective hierarchy of relevance. In spite of some 
divergences of views, it can be stated that greater human 
development and more effective action towards structural 
changes constitute key areas of involvement. The specific 
needs and consciousness of the communities where the 
SAGs function and the SAGs’ capacities are other important 
factors that should determine what issues to tackle. 


What is surprising is that the activists do not mention 
issues like indebtedness, low wages, social discrimination, 
denial of access to natural resources, formation of leaders, 
starting of people’s organisations, etc. as areas of 
involvement. To the researcher, the effective handling of the 
above issues is crucial for the achievement of the egalitarian 
society the activists desire. 


The absence of such concerns among the activists 
probably means two things. First, the SAGs are concerned 
about ensuring their own continuity through various 
programmes. Second, the building and nurturing of 
organisations which strengthen the self-esteem and 
bargaining power of the disadvantaged is not a priority for 
the SAGs. This could be one of the strategies adopted by the 
SAGs for their survival. 


Major Partners in Change 


As can be expected in the light of the issues handled, the 
major partners of the activists are women (84%) (Chart 8.1). 
The second major partners (74%) are poor people. The other 
important groups are landless labourers (60%), Dalits 
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(58%), children (48%), youth (44%), tribals (42%), 
marginal farmers (34%) and slum-dwellers (26%). About 
23% of the activists also speak of close collaboration with 
like-minded SAGs and consider such groups as major 
partners in change. The groups identified by activists for 
intervention thus fall within the categories of the poor, 
marginalised and oppressed mentioned by social scientists 
(above, 28-9, 34-5 & 36). 


fonmmony #4 


CHART 8.1 
Major Partners in Change (%) 


l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1. SAGs; 2. Slum-dwellers; 3. Marginal Farmers; 4. Tribals; 5. Youth; 
6. Children; 7. Dalits; 8. Landless Labourers; 9. Poor People; 10. Women. 
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Factors Responsible for the Issues Handled 


The activists identify 11 factors which are greatly 
responsible for the issues they are involved in. Their response 
could be interpreted to mean that several factors, and nota single 
one, create the problems they are dealing with. 


Three of the most important factors responsible for the 
prevailing situation are as follows: (i) presence of vested 
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interests (58%), (ii) lack of awareness (57%) and (iii) a 
powerful nexus between money, power and the social elite 
(54%). The second reason, lack of awareness, is however 
hotly contested. Though not supported by any empirical 
studies, some progressive activists indeed claim that lack of 
awareness cannot be construed as a factor, for the poor are 
aware of their plight. What constitutes a serious problem is 
their feeling of helplessness — their incapacity to change the 
situation on account of the oppressive social structures that 
enslave them. 


The second set of factors consists of (iv) distorted 
development (48%), (v) ignorance and (vi) inefficient 
bureaucracy (37% each). Other factors listed by the activists 
include (vii) consumerism (30%), (viii) over-population 
(23%), (ix) lack of public support (22%), (x) lack of time 
(8%), and (xi) maladjustment of individuals (7%). 


On the whole, the activists advance deep-rooted causes 
responsible for the marginalisation of the disadvantaged. 
According to the researcher, a vast majority of the activists 
(about 90%) have a good understanding of the functioning 
of society and the factors leading to marginalisation. The 
field of social activism no more comprises a majority of 
‘do-gooders’. What is all the more credible is the fact that 
this in-depth understanding of society is mainly the outcome 
of the varied experiences and exposures of the activists and 
not so much the outcome of academic/theoretical learning. 


Major Social Action Strategies 


Practically all the activists (937%) use awareness-building 
as a strategy in their work with the disadvantaged (Chart 
8.2). This is closely followed by organising people around 
issues (82%). Mobilising people for the solution of their 
problems (72%) and the struggle for their rights (62%) are 
two other popular strategies among the SAGs and their 
activists. 


Furthermore, a good number of SAGs and activists use 
the following approaches: (i) help the people to avail 
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existing facilities (52%), (ii) cater to the immediate needs of 
the disadvantaged (46%), (iii) implement economic 
programmes (39%), and (iv) offer direct help to 
disadvantaged individuals & marginalised groups (30%). 


CHART 8.2 
100 Major Social Action Strategies (%) 
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1. Start political party; 2. Support political parties; 3. Morchas, dharnas, 
etc.; 4. Legal action; 5. Direct help; 6. Economic Programmes; 7. Lobby ing/ 
Advocacy ; 8. Collaboration with SAGs; 9. Satisfaction of needs; 10. Use 
existing facilities; 11. Struggle for rights; 12. M obilisation; 13. Organisation; 
14. Awareness-building. 


Though a sizeable percentage (42%) of the activists have 
recourse to lobbying/advocacy with the decision-makers, a 
smaller percentage use legal action (20%) and morchas/ 
dharnas (16%) as strategies. Very few activists actively 
support political parties (2%) or start their own party (0.5%). 
Quite a few activists (44%) however collaborate with 
like-minded SAGs. 


A natural outcome of awareness-building would be 
collective action to mitigate exploitation. Though 
mobilising people (e.g. through self-help groups) for the 
solution of their problems has to be appreciated, the 
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major limitation is the bypassing of the empowerment 
approach. The major casualty of such an approach would 
probably be the SAGs themselves. This could be one of the 
main reasons why SAGs fail to organise their partners for 
collective action for economic, cultural and political 
emancipation. 


9. VARIATIONS BETWEEN 
SUB-GROUPS 


The present study does not distinguish between activists 
working with development-oriented groups and those 
primarily promoting people’s organisations. For most of the 
SAGs and their activists in Karnataka combine elements of 
both these approaches in their work. There is therefore no 
clear distinction between these two groups of activists and 
comparisons between them are thus impossible. 


The activists can however be classified into various 
sub-groups on the basis of six variables: 1) age, 2) sex, 3) 
caste, 4) economic strata, 5) education, and 6) place of 
residence. 


This chapter therefore ascertains whether these 
variables have any significant influence on the activists’ 
views on several key issues. The major findings of our 
analysis are presented in various tables incorporating the 
relevant variables. For easy cross reference, decimals are not 
used and the percentages have been rounded off. 


The researcher is of the opinion that there will be 
substantial variations arising out of the activists’ age, sex, 
caste, class, education and place of residence. For example, 
the caste/class background of the activists will influence 
their views on the govt. development efforts. Similarly, the 
more educated will be more critical about the management 
of resources by the state. 


To the researcher, one of the major limitations of social 
activism is its gradual institutionalisation. The educated 
middle class, who constitute about 69% of the activists, have 
gradually developed a class interest of their own. This 
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prevents/blocks the emergence of community-based 
initiatives by the disadvantaged, for such an eventuality 
would threaten the very survival of the SAGs. It is hoped 
that this chapter will prove or disprove such assumptions 
and throw light on many issues. 


1. Beneficiaries of FYPs’ Outlays 


Table 9.1 gives the views of various sub-groups of 
activists on the beneficiaries of the FYPs’ outlays. Let us 
highlight some of these findings. 


* About 15% of the activists in the 20-27 age group believe 
that nearly all sections of society have benefited, while none 
from the two oldest age groups expresses this view. 
Similarly, 36% of the 20-27 age group state that the sole 
beneficiaries have been the propertied/organised, while only 
15% from the 44+ age group think so. The younger the 
activists, the more extremist their views. 


* More male (35%) than female (27%) activists state that 
the only beneficiaries have been the propertied/organised. 
Male activists are somewhat more critical. 


* Though the backward caste activists seem more 
categorical in their answers, it is difficult to discern trends 
on the basis of the caste background. 


* While 84% of the activists from the upper economic 
strata recognise that the propertied/organised have benefited 
more, only 11% see them as the only beneficiaries. On the 
whole, the activists from the upper strata are more 
conservative in their views. 


* The less educated activists are generally less 
critical/radical in their views. 


* Rural activists are somewhat more critical/radical than 
urban activists. 

For the researcher, the following observations probably 
explain the above phenomena: 


* All those who take up social activism do not have an 
in-depth understanding of the functioning of Indian society. 
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This is probably why, out of the activists, 15% of the 20-27 
age group, 11% of the villagers and 10% of the backward 


TABLE 9.1 
Beneficiaries of FYPs’ Outlays (%) 


Variable Nearly Mainly Only No 
all propertied/ propertied/ response 


organised organised 


1. Age 

20-27 15 46 36 3 

28-35 6 57 33 

36-43 0 65 33 2 

44 & above 0 75 15 10 
2. Sex 

Female 6 61 27 6 

Male 8 55 35 2 
3. Caste 

Forward 5 63 3] ] 

Backward 10 48 36 6 
4. Strata 

Upper 0 84 1] 5 

Middle 7 56 82 5 

Lower 9 54 33 4 
5. Education 

Below SSLC 8 64 23 5 

SSLC + 7 60 26 7 

Graduate 9 48 39 4 

Postgraduate 5 59 35 l 
6. Residence 

Village 11 48 a7 4 

Town/city 5 62 29 4 


7. All Activists 7 S73 32:1 34 
Se ae eens 
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castes naively think that nearly all sections of society benefit 
from the FYPs’ outlays. 


* Perhaps for the same reason, most of the activists from 
the upper strata (84%) and the 44+ age group (75%) list the 
propertied/organised as the major, but not sole, 
beneficiaries. In fact, only 11% and 15% of these activists 
respectively consider the propertied/organised as the sole 
beneficiaries. Another explanation could be that most such 
activists belong to the propertied/organised section of 
society and may not be inclined to believe that their own 
people are the only beneficiaries of the FYPs’ outlays. 


2. State Management of Resources 


Most activists find the management of India’s resources by 
the state since independence either very unjust (45%) or more 
or less just (47%) (Table 9.2). Only 7% of the activists consider 
it just. 

What is surprising and significant is that substantially 
higher percentages of activists belonging to the older age 
groups (65% & 59%), forward castes (61%), upper strata 
and postgraduates (56% each), and living in towns and cities 
(51%) find the management of resources by the state very 
unjust. On the contrary, much lower percentages of activists 
who have studied beyond SSLC (29%), who belong to the 
20-27 age group (33%) and lower strata (35%), and reside 
in villages (35%) consider the management of resources 
very unjust. 


The researcher is therefore inclined to conclude that the 
criticisms are mainly aired by the older and most educated 
activists who live in urban centres and belong to the forward 
castes and upper strata. Similarly, those who are less critical 
are the younger activists (20-27 age group) who have some 
formal education (SSLC+), but live in villages and belong 
to the lower strata. The better-off activists therefore seem 
more articulate and critical. Men are also considerably 
more critical than women. 
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TABLE 9.2 
State Management of Resources Since Independence (% ) 


ss 


Variable Just More or Very No 
oins toe tee geen. i). . less just sURmet oj sesponse. 
1. Age 

20-27 12 55 33 0 

28-35 3 50 43 4 

36-43 6 35 59 0 

44 & above 5 30 65 0 
2. Sex 

Female 10 50 37 

Male 6 45 49 0 
3. Caste 

Forward 4 35 61 0 

Backward 10 40 50 0. 
4. Strata 

Upper 22 22 56 0 

Middle 5 45 49 1 

Lower 9 54 35 2 
5. Education 

Below SSLC 5 49 44 2 

SSLC + 5 64 29 2 

Graduate ») 51 44 0 

Postgraduate 11 a2 56 ] 
6. Residence 

Village 11 52 35 2 

Town/city 5 43 51 1 
7. All Activists 7 46.5 45.1 0.14 


3. Distribution of Assets and Incomes 


About one-fourth of the activists who are young (20-27 
age group) (28%), belong to backward castes (22%) and 
lower strata (26%), and reside in villages (26%), feel that 
there are only some inequalities in the distribution of assets 
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and incomes at present (Table 9.3). As mentioned under 
section 1, this is probably because more of the younger, 
rural-based, backward caste and economically poor (lower 
strata) activists lack a proper understanding of the 
functioning of society. 


TABLE 9.3 
Present Distribution of Assets & Incomes (%) 
SS 
Variable Some Lot of Extreme No 
inequalities inequalities inequalities response 

1. Age | 

20-27 28 42 30 0 

28-35 17 at 29 3 

36-43 4 49 45 2 

44 & above 5 40 55 0 
2. Sex 

Female 16 44 36 4 

Male 17 48 35 0 
3. Caste 

Forward 14 60 26 

Backward 22 38 37 3 
4. Strata 

Upper 11 56 33 0 

Middle 14 50 35 l 

Lower 26 35 37 2 
5. Education 

Below SSLC 15 44 4] 0 

SSLC + 14 pte 26 5 

Graduate 19 52 29 0 

Postgraduate 17 39 43 
6. Residence 

Village 26 45 28 

Town/city 1] 4] 40 
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A majority of the older respondents (44+ age group) 
(55%) and a substantial percentage of postgraduates (43%) 
and urban residents (40%) see extreme inequalities in the 
distribution of assets and incomes. Other categories of 
respondents who express a similar view are those in the 
36-43 age group (45%) and those with the least educational 
qualification (below SSLC) (41%). With regard to the 
distribution of assets and incomes, women are as critical as. 
men. 


One can thus discern a certain caste/class pattern from 
the response of the activists: a) a higher percentage of 
backward castes and lower strata choosing answers located 
at both ends of the available range; b) a lower percentage of 
forward castes and upper strata choosing such answers; and 
c) a majority of forward castes and upper strata choosing 
answers in the middle of the range. This pattern can be 
clearly observed in Table 9.3. 


The urban-rural divide in outlook, some affinity in the 
views of the respondents with the least and the most formal 
education, the uncritical opinions of about one-fourth of the 
respondents from the 20-27 age group, the more critical 
attitude of men, are other striking features that emerge out 
of the current analysis. 


4. Distribution of Educational Opportunities 


There are also significant variations in the activists’ 


views on the distribution of educational opportunities (Table 
9.4). 


The great majority of all activists consider that there are 
some (22%) or a lot (55%) of inequalities in the distribution 
of educational opportunities. Only 23% feel that there are 
extreme inequalities, while 28% gave this answer regarding 
FYPs’ outlays, 43% the management of resources and 36% 
the distribution of assets and incomes. A. substantial 
percentage of backward caste (37%) and older activists 
(31% & 30%) however find extreme inequalities in the 
distribution of educational opportunities. The fact that 82% 
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of the activists have at least completed their SSLC and are 
thus the beneficiaries of the educational system, may have 
influenced the activists’ views on this count. 


TABLE 9.4 
Distribution of Educational Opportunities (%) 

Variable Some Lot of Extreme No 
1. Age 

20-27 29 57 12 2 

28-35 ma 50 20 3 

36-43 12 ay 31 0 

44 & above 15 55 30 0 
2. Sex 

Female 20 54 21 5 

Male pis. 55 20 0 
3. Caste 

Forward 14 60 26 

Backward ZZ 38 37 3 
4. Strata 

Upper 33 56 11 0 

Middle 24 | 51 24 ] 

Lower ZI 63 14 2 
5. Education 

Below SSLC 10 72 15 3 

SSLC + 17 69 10 4 

Graduate 31 47 ZZ 0 

Postgraduate 28 43 28 1 
6. Residence 

Village 28 55 13 4 

Town/scity 20 54 25 l 

23.3 54.4 20.5 1.9 


7. All Activists 
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5. People’s Participation in SAGs’ Decision-Making 


About 2.8% of all the activists believe that the 
knowledgeable must have the last word in the SAGs’ 
decision-making; they do not see the need for any real 
participation by the people. Another 10% recommend 


TABLE 9.5 
People’s Participation in SAGs’ Decision-Making (%) 


eS 
Variable Only Part. Part. in all Part. No 
knowledgeable in develop- in all response 
persons some ment issues 
issues __1ssues 


1. Age 
20-27 3 9 26 57 5 
28-35 4 16 33 44 > 
36-43 2 4 35 55 4 
44 & above 0 10 20 65 s 
2. Sex 
Female 3 13 Pa) 47 10 
Male — 3 9 31 56 1 
3. Caste 
Forward 4 1] 43 42 0 
Backward 2 12 18 64 4 
4. Strata 
Upper 0 1] 56 23 0 
Middle 3 9 30 53 5 
Lower 2 12 26 56 
5. Education 
Below SSLC 5 8 23 64 0 
SSLC + 0 12 31 50 J 
Graduate 5 14 32 44 5 
Postgraduate 1 8 31 56 4 
6. Residence 
Village 2 ay 27 50 4 
Town/city | 6 32 =e 4 


7. All Activists 2.8 10.2 29.8 53 4.2 
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people’s participation in some issues, 30% in all 
developmental issues, and a high 53% in all issues including 
the SAGs’ general orientation (Table 9.5). 


Significant variations should however be highlighted. 
Only 33% of the activists belonging to the upper strata and 
42% of those belonging to the forward castes favour 
people’s participation in all issues including the SAGs’ 
general orientation. On the other hand, a great majority of 
the older activists (44+ age group) (65%), the activists 
belonging to the backward castes and having the least formal 
education (64% each), and those from the lower strata and 
the postgraduates (56%), recommend taking people into 
confidence on all issues, including the SAGs’ orientation. 


The low level of people’s participation favoured by many 
activists from the upper strata and forward castes adds a 
new dimension to our earlier findings. A significant 
percentage of activists from the above backgrounds are not 
only inclined to be less critical, but have no qualms about 
bypassing their partners in change in the decision-making 
process. One therefore needs to be wary about the 
socio-cultural empowerment processes the SAGs claim to 
promote. How realistic is it to expect the SAGs to promote 
and give way to community-based pressure groups? For the 
researcher, locating POWER among the people is an 
essential prerequisite for the building of a more just and 
humane society. And this can only be achieved if the poorest 
feel that the community is really theirs and that they have an 
effective voice/role in its shaping. 


6. Role of Religion in Social Action 


More than 28% of the activists are definite that religious 
values cannot be used to mobilise the masses (Table 9.6). 
Almost 49% think that it can be done to some extent and 
only 21% affirm such a possibility. 


The activists from the upper strata head the list of 
negative replies (44%). Those with the least formal 
education (39%) and those in the 28-35 age group and from 
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the backward castes (36% each) are the other categories that 
share this view. Interestingly, a significant percentage (33%) 
of upper strata activists give a positive reply. Half the 
activists (50%) from the 44+ age group and many 
postgraduate activists (29%) also hold this view. 


TABLE 9.6 


Can Religious Values be Interpreted & Used to 


Mobilise the Masses? (%) 


ed 


oN — W 


Variable === No __ To someextent Yes _ No response 
1. Age 
20-27 22 53 22 
28-35 36 50 13 
36-43 29 51 18 
44 & above fs 7 50 
2. Sex 
Female 27 51 19 
Male 29 48 22 ] 
3. Caste 
Forward 27 54 19 0 
Backward 36 42 18 4 
4. Strata 
Upper 44 22 33 1 
Middle 25 53 20 2 
Lower 33 42 23 2 
5. Education 
SSLC & below 39 46 15 0 
SSLC + 33 43 21 3 
Graduate at 58 14 ] 
Postgraduate 21 47 29 3 
6. Residence 
Village 42 43 Ze 3 
Town/city 26 a3 20 
7. All Activists 28.4 48.8 20.9 1.9 
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7. Major Beneficiaries of Govt. Programmes 


There is near unanimity among the activists with regard 
to their views on the major beneficiaries of govt. 
development programmes (Table 9.7). Cutting across 
differences in age, sex, caste, strata and place of residence, 
all the sub-groups of activists opine that influential 
individuals and groups have pocketed the major benefits. All 
the sub-groups also put the higher castes, propertied class 
and better-off sections in second position, followed by the 
educated in third position. All the sub-groups clearly agree 
that the major beneficiaries of govt. efforts have not been 
the poorest of the poor and the lower castes. 


Yet, ahigher percentage (33%) of activists from the upper 
strata consider the lower castes as major beneficiaries. (The 
percentages of female, rural and forward caste activists who 
agree are also somewhat high.) About 22% of the upper 
Strata activists moreover list the poorest of the poor, the 
better-off sections and the educated as major beneficiaries. 


On the whole, the forward caste activists seem more 
realistic. The lowest ranking for the lower castes as major 
beneficiaries is 16%, jointly held by the activists belonging 
to the lower strata, the backward castes and those in the 
36-43 age group. These findings thus provide some evidence 
that the activists’ socio-economic background influences 
their ideology. 


8. Impact of Govt. Programmes 


The almost total failure of govt. development 
programmes to greatly reduce poverty, inequalities, 
exploitation, illiteracy, ill-health and discrimination, 1s 
reflected in the activists’ response (Table 9.8). Only 5.6 to 
9.3% of the activists give a positive reply! On the whole 
however, the younger, female and rural activists and those 
belonging to the lower strata and backward castes give more 
credit to the positive impact of govt. programmes than their 
older, male, urban, upper strata and forward caste 
counterparts. 
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With regard to the effectiveness of poverty alleviation for 
example, the most critical sub-groups of activists are the 
upper and middle strata, the 44+ age group, the forward 
castes and the urban residents. The more positive 
assessments come from unexpected quarters, namely, the 
lower strata (16%), the rural areas (11%) and the backward 
castes (9%). 


More or less similar trends can be observed with regard 
to the other variables. Our detailed findings, which we do 
not include here, moreover show that the same basic trends 


TABLE 9.8 
Did Govt. Programmes Greatly Reduce... (%) 
(% of Positive Answers) 


l 2 3 4 5 6 

1. Age 

20-27 8 9 9 13 11 9 

28-35 y 3 7 6 7 11 

36-43 2 6 8 6 8 10 

44 & above 0 0 0 0 x 0 
2. Sex 

Female 6 9 4 10 10 1] 

Male 6 4 9 ‘| 8 8 
3. Caste 

Forward | = 5 8 8 10 

Backward 9 8 12 10 10 9 
4. Strata 

Upper 0 11 11 0 1] 11 

Middle 2 2 a 5 6 9 

Lower 16 14 14 18 14 11 
5. Residence 

Village 11 9 11 13 9 11 

Town/city 2 4 5 5 8 8 
6. All Activists 5.6 5.6 7.4 7.9 8.4 9.3 


1. Poverty; 2. Inequalities; 3. Discrimination, 4. Exploitation; 5. Ill- 


health; 6. Illiterac -— i 
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can be seen concerning the overall dissatisfaction of activists 
with govt. programmes and their assessment of the existing 
degree of corruption. Compared to the dissatisfaction 
average of 92%, the less dissatisfied sub-groups are the 
activists from the upper strata (67% !), the rural areas (85%), 
the forward castes and the 20-27 age group (87% each). With 
regard to corruption, the most critical sub-groups are the 
older and urban activists and those from the forward castes 
and middle/lower strata. 


9. Main Change Agents 


About 82% of all the activists affirm their confidence in 
the ability of people’s organisations to usher in change with 
justice (Table 9.9). No other institution enjoys this high 
degree of confidence, the nearest ones being the NGOs with 
60% and the youth/student groups with 42%. It should 
however be pointed out that only 70% of the older activists 
and 68-67% of those belonging to the lower and upper strata 
asert their confidence in people’s organisations. All the other 
sub-groups place their overwhelming trust in them, 
especially the middle strata (89%), the women and the 36-43 
age group (86% each), and the graduates, postgraduates and 
forward castes (85% each). 


Compared to the average of 60%, the less confident in 
the NGOs’ capacity are the 36-43 age group (49%), the 
backward castes (52%), the lower strata, the least educated 
and the postgraduates (56% each). On the other hand, the 
more confident are the upper strata (67%) and the older 
respondents (65%). The upper strata (56%) and youngest 
(51%) activists express the greatest confidence in 
youth/student groups. 


Not even one-fourth of the activists are confident in the 
ability of the remaining institutions/organisations to usher 
in change with justice. Some sub-groups however express 
more, or less, confidence than the average in certain 
institutions, but definite trends are difficult to identify. One 
can perhaps conclude that, on the whole, the youngest and 
oldest, female, postgraduate and urban activists, and those 
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from the forward castes and middle/upper strata tend to be 
more confident. 


10. Factors Responsible for the Issues Handled 


Table 9.10 lists the views of the activists and their 
sub-groups on the 10 factors that they consider responsible 
for the problems they deal with. 


About 50-60% of all the activists rightly see distorted 
development (48%), lack of awareness (57%) and vested 
interests (58%) as major problems. The percentages of the 
44+ age group and the upper strata are much higher, and 
to some extent too, those of the postgraduates, the urban 
activists, the 36-43 age group, and the forward castes. 
Another striking difference is that 81% of the male activists 
see the lack of awareness as a major factor, while only 42% 
of the female activists do so. 


About 37% of all the activists further consider people's 
ignorance and inefficient bureaucracy as major problems. 
Here again, the oldest, urban and most educated activists 
and those from the forward castes and upper strata give 
higher percentages than the averages. Women give more 
importance to people’s ignorance, and men to inefficient 
bureaucracy. The other five factors are seen as major by only 
7-30% of all the activists. While the 44+ age group gives 
much higher than the average percentages to individual 
maladjustment, lack of public support and consumerism, the 
youngest and less educated activists and those from the 
upper strata rate over-population considerably higher than 
the average. The lower strata and backward castes tend to 
highlight lack of time as a major problem. Though not 
negligible, the other differences are not so important. 


11. Relative Importance of Various Approaches 


The activists moreover list 11 social action strategies they 
use in their work. Table 9.11 gives the percentages of 
activists and sub-groups who consider various social action 
approaches or strategies as very important. One can see that 
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there are significant variations in the preferences of various 
sub-groups of activists. Starting with the approach which is 
considered very important by the lowest percentage of all 
activists, Table 9.12 lists the 11 approaches in order of 
increasing importance and highlights the existing variations 


between sub-groups. 


TABLE 9.12 


Highest and Lowest Preferences of Various 
Approaches by Sub-Groups of Activists (% ) 
(Approaches considered very important) 
(Multiple Response Question) 


———=e— 


Approach & Average 


1. Charity/Welfare (7.4) 


2. Relief/ 


Rehabilitation (18.1) 


3. Promotion of 
Thrift (41.4) 


4. Socio-economic 
Programmes (46.5) 


5. Literacy (55.8) 


6. Health Care (59.1) 


7. Promotion of 
Justice (71.6) 


8. Education (72.6) 


9. Human 
Development (76.3) 
10. People’s 
Organisations (90.7) 
11. Creation 


Highest 
preferences 


20-27 age group (15) 
rural respondents (13) 
upper/lower strata (11) 


20-27 age group (25) 
upper strata, rural (22) 
female (21) 

44+ age group (75) 
female (49) 

upper strata (44) 

44+, 28-35, 20-27 age 
groups (55, 51 and 50 


respectively), female (50), 


forward castes, middle 
strata (49 each) 

female (63), 20-27 age 
group (61), rural (59) 
20-27 age group (70) 
female, backward castes 
(63) 

36-43 age group (78) 
urban residents (77) 
upper strata, 20-27 age 


group (78 each), rural (77) 


middle strata (81), 
28-35 age group (80) 
middle strata (95) 
28-35 age group (93) 
urban, male (92) 
36-43 age group (96) 


Lowest 

references 
36-43 age group (2) 
urban respondents (4) 
middle strata/backward 
castes/male (6 each) 
36-43 age group (8) 
lower strata, urban (16) 


backward castes (36) 
28-43 age group (37) 
male (38) 

36-43 age group (31) 
lower strata, backward 
castes (40 each) 


upper strata (44) 
36-43 age group (49) 


36-43 age group (41) 
44+ age group, forward 
castes (55 each) 


upper strata (33) 
rural (63) 


44+ age group (60) 


lower strata (65) 
upper strata (67) 


upper strata (56) 
lower strata (84) 


lower strata (83), rural, 


of Awareness 1 2) urban, middle strata (95) 44+ age group (85 each) 
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Conclusions 


In the light of the above analysis, the researcher 
concludes that there are significant variations among 
sub-groups of social activists in Karnataka with regard 
to their basic assumptions. Let us sum up our major 
findings. 


Age 


There are significant differences in the views of various 
age groups of activists. To begin with, approximately 20% 
of the activists — the youngest — in the 20-27 age group 
radically differ from the rest. For example, 15% of these 
activists consider that nearly all categories of people have 
benefited from the FYPs’ outlays. About 12% see the 
management of resources by the state as just, 28% do not — 
find much inequality in the present distribution of incomes 
and assets, and 29% in the distribution of educational 
opportunities. All these are the highest ranking for any 
sub-group. 


Further, about 10% of the activists from the same age 
group believe that govt. programmes have greatly reduced 
poverty, inequalities, exploitation, illiteracy, ill-health and 
discrimination. More significantly, 12% of them are 
satisfied with govt. development efforts and 27% do not feel 
that there is a lot of corruption in the implementation of govt. 
programmes. Moreover, 33% believe that the legislature can 
usher in change with justice, 21% have confidence in the 
judiciary and 51% in youth/student groups. All the above, 
except the illiteracy ranking, are the highest scores within 
the various age groups. 


It can therefore be concluded that about 20% of the new 
generation of activists are sympathetic to the status quo and are 
not so critical about the functioning of society. The influx of 
individuals to the field of activism for the sake of employment, 
the lack of sufficient exposure/experiences of poverty, 
discrimination and exploitation, a rather superficial 
understanding of the functioning of society and the lack of 
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macro analysis could be some of the factors leading to this 
state of affairs. 


Though consisting of only 9% of the sample, the oldest 
activists (44+) also greatly differ in their understanding of 
society. For example, none from this age group lists nearly 
all categories of people as beneficiaries of FYPs’ outlays. 
Similarly, the greatest percentage (55%) of those who 
believe that there are extreme inequalities in the distribution 
of incomes and assets comes from this category. Many of 
them (30%) moreover believe that there are extreme 
inequalities in the distribution of educational opportunities. 


The greatest percentage (65%) of activists who advocate 
people’s participation in all SAGs’ decision-making 1s also 
from the oldest activists. A majority of these (50%) further 
believe that religious values can be interpreted and used to 
mobilise the masses. Though having limited exposure to 
govt. development efforts, only 5% of them think that the 
poorest of the poor have been major beneficiaries of govt. 
programmes. More importantly, none from this age group 
believes that govt. programmes have led to a great reduction 
in poverty, inequalities, exploitation, illiteracy and 
discrimination. Around 90% of the oldest activists also 
believe that there is a lot of corruption in the implementation 
of govt. programmes. The activists in the 44+ age group are 
probably the pioneers of activism in the state. 


Sex 


The present investigation shows that the sex of the 
activists also influences their views on the basic assumptions 
underlying activism. A few examples well illustrate this 
variation. A comparatively higher percentage of male 
activists (male 35%, female 27%) consider the propertied/ 
organised as the sole beneficiaries of the FYPs’ outlays. 
Similarly, more male activists find the management of 
resources by the state since independence to be very unjust 
(male 49%, female 37%). More male respondents opine that 
there should be people’s participation in all SAGs 
decision-making (male 56%, female 47%). More women 
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however consider the lower castes to be major beneficiaries 
of govt. development programmes (male 19%, female 29%). 


Women activists on the whole are also more positively 
inclined towards the ability of educational institutions, 
judiciary, executive, religion and bureaucracy to usher in 
change with justice. Though 81% of the male activists 
consider the lack of awareness as a major factor responsible 
for the issues they handle, only 42% of the female activists 
think so. More female activists on the other hand consider 
ignorance as a major factor (female 44%, male 34%). And 
they also give more importance to the promotion of thrift 
(female 49%, male 38%) and literacy (female 63%, male 
52%) as major components of social action. 


What could probably explain the more conservative views 
of women with regard to the above issues? One possible . 
explanation is that women who have been initially recruited for 
administrative work are now involved as activists. Though 
many SAGs are proud of such an achievement, there are pitfalls 
in forced/involuntary activism. Other possible explanations 
could be a lack of sufficient exposure and the recruitment of 
female relatives of other activists. 


Caste and Class 


The cross tabulation of data on the caste and class 
backgrounds of the activists shows signifgcant but 
inconsistent variations. Such an analysis also points to the 
existence of a correlation between the forward caste/upper 
strata activists on the one hand and the backward 
caste/lower strata activists on the other. More importantly, 
the middle strata activists emerge as a class distinctively 
different from the other two categories. Let us look at some 
of the areas where the differences strongly emerge. 


No activist from the upper strata and only 5% from the 
forward castes consider nearly all categories of people to be 
beneficiaries of FYPs’ outlays. The comparative 
percentages of lower strata and backward caste activists are 
9 and 10% respectively. Though a vast majority of the 
activists from the upper strata and forward caste categories 
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(84 and 63%) are of the opinion that the propertied/organised 
have been the main beneficiaries of govt. programmes, their 
percentages of those who consider them the only 
beneficiaries are low (11 and 31% respectively). 
Significantly, 33 and 36% of the lower strata and backward 
caste activists see the propertied/organised as the only 
beneficiaries. A similar pattern emerges with regard to the 
activists’ views on the distribution of assets and incomes. 
About 14% of the forward castes and 11% of the upper strata 
consider that there are only some inequalities, while 22% of 
the backward castes and 26% of the lower strata do so. 


Around 22% of the upper strata activists consider the 
management of resources by the state as just, while only 9% 
from the lower strata think so. A higher percentage (56%) 
of upper strata activists also think that the management of 
resources has been very unjust, compared to 35% from the 
lower strata. Only 4% of the forward caste activists, as 
against 10% of the backward castes, consider the 
management of resources as just. The percentages of those 
who see the management of resources as very unjust are 
reversed (forward castes 61% and backward castes 50%). 


About 37% of the backward caste activists, against 26% 
of the forward castes, believe that there are extreme 
inequalities in the distribution of educational opportunities. 
A higher percentage of the backward castes, 22% against 
14%, also state that there exist only some inequalities. On 
the other hand, it is a higher percentage of upper strata 
activists (33%) who hold a similar view (lower strata 21%). 


A more significant variation on the basis of caste and 
class can be observed with reference to people's 
participation in SAGs’ decision-making. While a majority 
of activists from the backward castes (64%) and lower strata 
(56%) advocate people’s participation in all issues, the 
percentages of forward caste (42%) and upper strata (33%) 
activists who favour such a participation are lower. 


Still more important is the variation concerning the major 
beneficiaries of govt. development programmes. Only 16% 
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of the backward caste and lower strata activists feel that the 

lower castes have been major beneficiaries of govt. 

programmes, while 29 and 33% of the forward castes and 
upper strata respectively hold a similar view. Interestingly, 

only 38% of the forward caste and 33% of the upper strata 

activists consider their category as major beneficiaries of 
development efforts, but 56% of the backward caste and 
58% of the lower strata activists think so. The earlier 
observation of the researcher that the caste and class 

backgrounds of the activists ultimately influence their 
views on the functioning of society and the type of 
involvement they choose is thus established as a fact. A 
similar trend is also prevalent with regard to the educated 
being major beneficiaries. Higher percentages of activists 

from the lower strata (35%) and backward castes (39%) 

consider the educated as major beneficiaries (upper strata 
22%, forward castes 31%). 


Higher percentages of the lower strata (15%) and 
backward caste (10%) activists are positive about the 
success of govt. programmes to greatly reduce poverty, 
inequalities, exploitation, illiteracy, ill-health and 
discrimination (upper strata 7%, forward castes 6%). But 
22% of the upper strata activists are satisfied with govt. 
programmes compared to only 7% from the lower strata. A 
similar variation is evident regarding the activists’ views on 
corruption. Only 56% of the upper strata activists believe 
that there is a great deal of corruption in the implementation 
of govt. development programmes, while as many as 76% of 
the lower strata activists take the same position. 


A higher percentage (89%) of activists from the middle 
strata are positively inclined towards people’s 
organisations ushering in change with justice (lower strata 
68%, upper strata 67%). But the major supporters of NGO 
activism are the forward caste (63%) and upper strata (67%) 
activists (lower strata 56%, backward castes 52%). A similar 
trend can be noticed with regard to their views on the ability 
of educational institutions to usher in change with justice. 
While 33% of the upper strata activists repose their faith in 
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educational institutions, only 12% from the lower strata do 
so. The comparative percentages of forward caste and 
backward caste activists are 26 and 16% respectively. The 
upper strata activists are also more positive about the role of 
the judiciary (22%) and youth/student groups (56%) (lower 
strata: judiciary 4%, youth/student groups: 33%). 


Ignorance and lack of awareness are high in the list of the 
forward caste (44 and 64%) and the upper strata (67 and 
78%) activists as factors responsible for the issues they 
handle (backward castes and lower strata 28% each with 
regard to ignorance, and 48 and 46% respectively with 
regard to lack of awareness). While 40% of the activists from 
the lower strata consider consumerism as an important 
contributory factor, only 11% from the upper strata think so, 
and 29 and 34 % from the forward and backward castes. 
Another area where views considerably vary is distorted 
development as a factor responsible for the issues the 
activists take up. The percentages of the upper strata (56%) 
and forward caste (55%) activists are higher than those of 
the lower strata (39%) and backward caste (40%) activists. 


Around 95% of the activists from the middle strata attach 
a very great importance to the formation of people's 
organisations as a social action strategy. Significantly, only 
56% of the upper strata activists do so. While 76% of the 
middle strata activists consider the promotion of justice a 
very important strategy, only 33% of the activists from the 
upper strata give it so much importance. 


The above findings establish the influence of the 
activists’ class and caste backgrounds on their 
understanding of society and their approaches to change. 
If the activists are not conscious of this influence, they can 
become blocks in their attempts at building a just and humane 
society. 


Residence 


The rural/urban divide among the activists in terms of 
their ideas, views and approaches has very clearly emerged 
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in the findings. On the whole, the urban activists are more 
critical and radical. 


For example, 51% of the urban activists consider the 
management of resources by the state as very unjust. Only 
35% of the rural activists share this view. When only 5% of 
the urban activists consider the management of resources as 
just, 11% of the rural activists think so. A similar trend exists 
regarding the distribution of assets and incomes and that of 
educational opportunities. 


The urban activists also possesss a more critical view on 
the major beneficiaries of govt. development programmes. 
A lower 15 and 18% of them consider the poorest of the poor 
and the lower castes to be major beneficiaries, while the 
comparative scores of rural activists are 21 and 28%. The 
percentages are reversed regarding the propertied (rural 
43%, urban 50%) and better-off sections (rural 45%, urban 
51%) as being the main beneficiaries. 


The urban activists are also more critical about the impact 
of govt. programmes. While an average of only 5% of the 
urban activists believe that govt. attempts have been 
successful in various areas, almost 11% of the rural activists 
are positive. Still more significantly, 82% of the urban 
activists hold that there is a great deal of corruption in the 
implementation of govt. programmes and only 4% of them 
are generally satisfied with the govt. efforts. The percentages 
of rural activists sharing these views are 63 and 12%. 


Higher percentages of the urban activists consider 
ignorance (urban 44%, rural 27%), lack of awareness (urban 
66%, rural 43%), vested interests (urban 65%, rural 46%), 
distorted development (urban 56%, rural 35%), inefficient 
bureaucracy (urban 44%, rural 26%) and consumerism 
(urban 34%, rural 23%) as major factors responsible for the 
issues they handle. The rural activists register higher 
percentages for over-population (urban 22%, rural 24%) and 
lack of time (urban 7%, rural 11%). 


With regard to the ranking of social action approaches as 
very important, relief/rehabilitation (rural 22%, urban 16%), 
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charity/welfare (rural 13%, urban 4%), education (rural 
77%, urban 70%) and literacy (rural 59%, urban 54%) are 
preferred by the rural activists. On the other hand, the 
preferences of the urban activists are people’s organisations 
(urban 92%, rural 89%), creation of awareness (urban 95%, 
rural 85%) and promotion of justice (urban 77%, rural 63%). 


It can therefore be concluded that the age, sex, 
caste/class and urban/rural backgrounds of the activists 
considerably influence their views on the functioning of 
society as well as their basic assumptions concerning 
social activism and the effective approaches to social 
change. 


10. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This chapter summarises the major findings of our study. 
It also highlights some of its limitations and makes a series 
of suggestions for further research. 


Social Action Groups 


The study throws up interesting information about social 
action groups in Karnataka. To begin with, it should be 
pointed out that the SAGs in the state are of a recent origin. | 
Most of the groups did not emerge, as often made out, in the 
late 1960s or early 70s. In fact, only 9% of the groups came 
up in the 1960s and another 19% in the 1970s. Of the 
remaining, 64% of the groups emerged in the 1980s and 8% 
in the 90s. 


About 78% of the SAGs function as registered societies 
and 12% as registered trusts. Nine (9%) organisations have 
no separate legal entity of their own and the remaining one 
(1%) is registered under the Companies Act. 


Eighty-two (80%) of the SAGs were registered with the 
Ministry of Home Affairs to receive foreign funds. Of the 
remaining, 3 (3%) have applied for registration, 1 (1%) is 
receiving foreign funds with prior permission and another is 
sponsored by an organisation receiving foreign funds. Only 
15 organisations (15%) have no links with the Home 
Ministry. 


There has not been any major shift in emphasis among most 
SAGs in Karnataka with regard to their aims and objectives. 
For 76% of the groups state that their present aims and 
objectives remain the same as they were at their origin. Only 
16% of the organisations claim a major shift in emphasis and 
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the other 8% affirm that their aims and objectives have only 
expanded in keeping with the changing times. 


This is understandable, for only 16% of the groups were 
started for relief, rehabilitation and welfare, and 72% of the 
groups have appeared after 1980 and have thus been on the 
scene for a short while. Among other things, about 54% of 
the SAGs were started for development work, 12% for 
research/training, 8% for the provision of health care 
services and 4% for organisational work. Most of these 
groups have continued in their specific field of activity ever 
since, with some expansion. 


Only 16 organisations have shifted their emphasis towards 
education/conscientisation, integrated development, 
empowerment of the poor and dalit/women’s issues. This shift 
in emphasis is well illustrated by MYRADA, one of the biggest 
NGOs operating in Karnataka. Started in 1968 to resettle 
Tibetan refugees, it currently fosters a process of ongoing 
change in favour of the rural poor through the building of 
appropriate grassroots institutions and structures. 


About 97% of the SAGs in Karnataka work with multiple 
target groups, with the following being their major partners 
in change: (a) the economically poor living in rural, tribal or 
urban areas (34 groups), (b) women (28 groups), (C) children 
(24 groups), (d) tribals (22 groups), (€) dalits (19 groups), 
(f) agricultural labourers and marginal farmers (18 groups), 
and (g) weaker and backward sections of the population (18 
groups). 

The SAGs are also involved in a wide variety of activities 
and programmes. Using aclassification schema provided by 
the researcher, the groups list their priority areas of 
involvement as follows: 

a) Education and organisation is a major area of 
involvement for 76 (75%) groups and a minor area 
of involvement for another 15 (15%) groups. Ten 
(10%) groups do not have any involvement in this area. 

b) Development work is a major area of involvement 
for 36 (35%) groups and a minor area of involvement 
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for another 37 (36%) groups. Twenty-eight (27%) 
groups do not have any involvement in this area. 

c) Eleven (11%) groups list relief and welfare as a 
major area of involvement. For another 9 (9%) groups, 
this involvement is of a minor nature. Fifty-eight 
(57%) groups have no involvement at all in this area. 


Of the SAGs, 33 (32%) work in up-to 25 villages; 23 
(23%) in 26-50 villages, 16 (16%) in 51-100 villages, and 
11 (11%) in over 100 villages. The operational area of 55 
groups is limited to one taluk, but 29 groups work in more 
than one taluk. Only 17 groups are involved in more than 
one district. (Several groups did not answer these questions. ) 


Sixteen (16%) of the SAGs function with part-time/ 
honorary field-staffs/animators with occasional 
programmes/activities. These are mainly groups that | 
currently have no access to foreign funds. Another twenty- 
two (22%) groups are very small, having only up-to 5 field- 
staffs/animators on their rolls. 


Of the remaining sixty-four (63%) groups, twenty-five 
(25%) have 5-10 field-staffs/animators, 23 (23%) have up-to 
25 and the remaining 16 (16%) have 26 or more field-staffs. 
In the case of smaller SAGs, the field-staffs also double as 
administrative staffs. Only five of the SAGs have more than 
10 administrative staffs. 


Social Activists 


Two hundred and fifteen social activists were 
interviewed in connection with this study. An analysis of 
the findings reveals the following with reference to the 
objectives of the study: 


1) About 59% of the social activists in Karnataka are well 
educated (graduates and above); 24% have completed their 
graduation and 35% their postgraduation. 


2) Though not negligible, the percentage of women activists 
is rather low (33%), especially in the context of women 
being the major partners in change of 84% of the SAGs. 
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3) The major factors leading to activism are as follows: 
(a) desire to work for the poor (92%), (b) commitment to 
social transformation (86%), (c) promotion of justice 
(83%), (d) experiences of poverty by the activists (71%), 
and (e) inspiration from other activists (70%). 
Disillusionment with the status quo (61%) is only ranked 
as the 7th reason out of 8, after the search for employment 
(68%). 


4) Though 52% of the activists have received some training 
in social work, only 17% of them are trained social workers 
(graduation or postgraduation in social work). 


5) Approximately 75% of the activists belong to the middle 
class. The comparative percentage of activists coming from 
the marginalised sections is around 21%. Low scores with 
regard to education, class, caste and income were used by 
the researcher to determine the marginalisation of the 
activists. These are the available data: 
a) Only 18% of the activists have a low score as far as 
formal education is concerned (below SSLC). 
b) Only 26.5% of the activists claim to belong to the lower 
strata of society. 
c)Only 20% of the activists have a Scheduled Caste 
(17.7%) or Scheduled Tribe (2.3%) background. 
d)Only 19% of the activists have a monthly income of 
less than Rs 1000. 


The researcher can therefore state that the majority of 
those who take up activism do not come from the 
marginalised sections of society. For the researcher, only 
about 21% of the activists belong to the marginalised 
group and a majority of 75% to the middle class. 


6) The replies concerning the major factors responsible for 
the issues the activists are tackling (issues related to women, 
children, dalits, health, environment, unemployment, 
bonded labour, civil liberties, housing, communalism, etc.) 
show that the activists have a deep understanding of the 
societal reality. They indeed list the following as major 
factors: (a) vested interests (58%), (b) lack of awareness 
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(57%), (c) powerful nexus between money, power and social 
elite (54%), (d) distorted development (48%), (e) ignorance 
(37%) and (f) inefficient bureaucracy (37%). Though the 
importance of lack of awareness and ignorance can be 
disputed (above, 135), the other factors show a correct 
understanding and analysis on the part of the activists. 


7) The majority of the activists work with some of the most 
neglected groups of the population. Their major partners in 
change are: (a) women (84%), (b) poor people (74%), (c) landless 
labourers (60%), (d) dalits (58%), (e) children (48%), (f) youth 
(44%), (g) tribals (42%), (h) marginal farmers (34%), and 
(i) slum dwellers (26%). 


8) The activists are very critical of govt. development 
programmes and 92% of them express their dissatisfaction. | 


9) The major opposition to the work of the activists comes 
from local vested interests — high castes (55%), influential 
people (54%) and the propertied class (50%). But it is crucial 
to note that there is a still stronger resistance from local govt. 
officials (61%). 


10’ Though almost 60% of the activists consider a radical 
ideology of social transformation a major inspiration for 
involvement, this is ranked only 5th out of 6. An analysis of 
the activists’ strategies further reveals that 93% of the 
activists used awareness-building in their work toa great 
extent, while only 16% used the more militant approach 
of conducting morchas and dharnas. 


11) The social action strategies used to a great extent by 
activists, are as follows: awareness-building (93%), organising 
people around issues (82%), mobilising for the solution of 
problems (72%), struggle for rights (62%), availing existing 
facilities (52%), etc. Legal action is used by 20% of the activists, 
and lobbying/advocacy by 42%. : 


12) There are significant variations among sub-groups 
based on age, sex, caste, strata, education and residence. 
For instance: 
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* Only 56% of the activists from the upper strata believe that 
there is a great deal of corruption in the implementation of 
govt. development programmes. The comparative 
percentages for those of the middle and lower strata are 76 
and 74% respectively. Similarly, 22% of the activists from 
the upper strata express satisfaction with the development 
efforts of the govt., while only 6 and 7% of those from the 
middle and lower strata do so. 


* Compared to the urban-based activists, higher percentages 
of rural-based activists believe that the implementation of 
govt. programmes has led to a great reduction of poverty 
(11% rural, 2% urban), inequalities (9-4%), exploitation 
(13-5%), illiteracy (11-8%), discrimination (11-5%) and ill- 
health (9-8%). A more or less similar pattern of response 
emerges with the activists belonging to the lower strata being 
also more positive than those from the middle strata. 


* With regard to views. on major beneficiaries of govt. 
programmes, the comparative scores of activists from the 
forward and backward castes are as follows: the poorest of 
the poor (17% forward castes, 18% backward castes), better- 
off sections (45-52%), lower castes (29-16%), higher castes 
(38-56%), the educated (31-39%), the propertied class 
(37-54%) and influential people (68-70%). 


* The welfarist outlook of the activists belonging to the 
forward castes is evident in the ranking of various strategies 
of social action. Higher percentages of forward caste 
activists attach a major importance to relief, charity, 
socio-economic programmes, promotion of thrift, education 
and literacy. On the other hand, higher percentages of 
activists from the lower castes favour health care, people's 
organisations, creation of awareness, promotion of justice 
and human development as effective social action strategies. 


* Compared to graduates and above (50%), forward castes 
(42%) and upper strata (33%), more activists with the least 
formal education (64%), belonging to backward castes 
(64%) and lower strata (56%) advocate people's 
participation in all SAGs’ decision-making. 
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* About 37% of the activists belonging to the backward 
castes find extreme inequalities in the distribution of 
educational opportunities and that of incomes and assets, 
while only 26% of those from the forward castes express 
similar sentiments. 


* Though 33% of the activists from the lower strata consider 
the propertied/organised as major beneficiaries of FYPs 
outlays, only 11% of those from the upper strata subscribe 
to this view. 


* To top it all, higher percentages of male, forward caste, 
upper strata, well-educated (postgraduates) and urban 
activists opine that the management of resources by the state 
since independence has been very unjust. 


Limitations of the Study 


1) Inthe absence of substantive studies on the phenomena 
under investigation, the researcher had to use an 
exploratory and descriptive research design, with all 
its limitations and drawbacks. 


2) Though there has been general appreciation for 
selecting this subject for study, the researcher has 
received the collaboration of only 70% of the identified 
SAGs. Negative experiences with researchers in the 
past, the academic nature of the study, lack of time, 
unwillingness to accept a male researcher and delays 
in getting permission from the head-office were the 
main reasons for this lack of collaboration. The 
unwillingness of some feminist groups to accept a male 
researcher has partly affected the representation of 
women activists in the sample. 


3) The preliminary survey of the SAGs was the most 
difficult part of the exercise. The unwillingness of 
some of the Chief Functionaries to collaborate with the 
study not only eliminated some SAGs but also the 
activists working with them. 
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4) With some of the activists, the interviews turned out to 
be a sharing of experiences. But the researcher had to 
remain focused on the interview schedule. His many 
years of experience as an activist helped him to be an 
empathetic listener. But the structured nature of the 
interview schedule somewhat limited the free 
expression of the activists’ views. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


Though there is an increasing interest among social 
scientists in the SAGs and their activists, there have been 
very few empirical studies (macro as well as in-depth case 
studies) on their value, impact and role in the process of 
social change. Though research into any and every aspect 
of the phenomenon would be welcome, the following 
issues — in the light of our study — are suggested for 
further research. 


1) The present study has dealt with a specific sub-sector of 
the NGO world — the grassroots organisations often called 
SAGs. But there is so much confusion in the literature on 
NGOs that there is an urgent need to find clarity and 
consensus with regard to the various sub-sectors of the NGO 
world. 


2) The present study has disproved many of the commonly 
held notions about SAGs — their emergence, historical 
evolution, relevance, etc. A comparative study of SAGs 
functioning in neighbouring states would help to understand 
whether the findings are unique to the Karnataka SAGs. 


3) It has not been possible in this study to clearly distinguish 
between social action groups and development groups on 
the one hand, and activists mainly working with 
development-oriented groups and those primarily 
promoting empowerment on the other hand. Such a study 
would however clear many confusions. 


4) Let us finally mention some other possible areas of 


relevant research: (a) evolution of the social work 2a 
in India, (b) reasons for the emergence of SAGs, (c) potentia 
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and limitations of SAGs in social transformation, (d) future 
role and focus of SAGs, e) government-SAG relationships, 
assessment of SAGs’ involvement in implementing govt. 
programmes, etc. 


Conclusion 


The findings of the present research are contrary to the 
widespread views on social activism as (1) arising out of 
disillusionment with the status quo, (2) being mainly 
influenced/inspired by a radical ideology of social 
transformation, and (3) using protest and revolutionary 
strategies of intervention. 


The main hope for the future lies in locating POWER 
among the people themselves. The formation of people’s 
organisations at the community level is therefore of great 
importance for the promotion of sustainable development. 
The SAGs have been encouraging people’s initiatives and 
providing linkages between segments of people’s lives that 
have so far remained isolated. Their mediation is 
contributing towards interlinking the efforts of the poor, the 
oppressed and the marginalised. 


According to the researcher, the SAGs have already 
created spaces for themselves for meaningful integaction in 
the social processes. The need of the hour is therefore the 
consolidation of such efforts and the promotion of similar 
initiatives. This can greatly contribute to the resurgence 
and empowerment of the people and the formation of 
people’s movements (especially by the disadvantaged) 
striving for the creation of a more just and humane 
society. 
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APPENDICES 
1. PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Name of the Organisation and its Postal Address: 


Phone Number (if any): 

Name of the Chief Functionary of the Organisation: 

Is your organisation: a) aregistered society 
(tick the appropriate) b) aregistered trust 


c) other (please specify) 
Is your organisation registered with the Ministry of Home Affairs 
to receive funds from abroad? Yes/No 
When was your organisation started? 
Who started your organisation? 
For what purpose was your organisation started? 
Are your present aims and objectives the same as they were at the 
beginning? Yes/No 
If different, what are your present aims and objectives? 
What are your major areas of involvement? 
With whom do you mainly work with (target population)? 
How many villages do you cover (in which taluk/district)? 
How many people work with your organisation on a full-time basis? 
a) administrative staffs: 
b) field-staffs (social activists): 
c) others (please specify): 
Total: 
Rank the involvement of your organisation (1 = major involvement, 
2 = minimum involvement, 3 = least involvement). 
a) relief and welfare activities: 


b) development work: | 
c) education and organisation of the target population: 


d) other: 
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16. The researcher will be undertaking a study on ‘‘Social Action 
Groups and Their Activists in Karnataka’. 
a) Would you be open to the researcher making a study of 
your organisation? Yes/No 
b) Would you be open to the researcher interviewing some 
of your field-staffs (a maximum of four)? Yes/No 
17. If you have some reservations to the present study, could you 
explain them? 


18. What is your general impression of the proposed study? 


19. Could you give a copy of your memorandum of association, trust 
deed, aims and objectives, and latest annual report for reference? 


Researcher: Mr. George Joseph 
Research Guide: Ms. (Dr.) Philomena D’ Souza 
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2. INTERVIEW SCHEDULE OF 
SOCIAL ACTIVISTS 


Schedule No: District Code: 


I. Socio-Economic Profile 


1. Name and address: 


Y. Age 
ee be 
ee 2: 
A Ressiiicnnsas] ieee 3: 
i: 4. 
a See ieee 5. 
3. * Sex 
resin adesscansn i l. 
a ae ba 
4. Marital status 
a Sai l. 
Unmarried.............. 2: 
Widowed................ Ly. 
Seperaied...:............ 4. 
5. Religion 
i eircshrreressevess F, 
__ id 
ae 3: 
Other (specify)....... 4. 
6. Caste 
Forward Caste.............. l. 
Backward Caste........... Z. 
Backward Tribe............ 3. 
Scheduled Caste........... 4. 


Scheduled Tribe........... 5. 
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To which strata of society do you belong? 


TIDDET SU Ala... ..-ssciresee ¥ 

Middle Strata............... fs 

LOWer- Strata. .c.veerniweis a 
Background 


Born 


Gross monthly income 


Below Rs 1000............ 1. 
Rs 1000-1499............... im 
Bs. 1500-1999...........0022 3. 
is 2-000-2999... case 4. 
Above Rs 3000............. 5. 
Formal educational qualification 
Below SSLC.......<s:ss0me iL 
SSLC/PUC/Technical 
Vocational Training... 2. 
REPRCUIMC::. ....x<0n -ansaeeee 3. 


Postgraduate and above.. 4. 
Training in social work 


(a) Have you undergone any formal training in social work? 


es < 5c ] TE oes caus yi 
(b) If yes, 
Short-term Course.....cccmesueuse a 
Graduation..........:::00 sae Zz 
Postgraduation...........0c.saees = ¥ 


Any other (please specify)......... 4. 
(c) Name the certificate/degree obtained: 
(d) Have you attended other training programmes related to 
your work? 
NES — vaste 1. NO) jes fecdewenee 2. 
(e) If yes, give the duration of the programme: 
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12. Are you personally sympathetic to any political party? 


13. If yes, which one? 


et ae eee ie S| 14 
psi Ot A eR mer 2 
Se a artcirrrecsiecess scree ovjsvsievceseoss ee 3 
Janata Dal/National Front.........00..0ce eee 4 
Po te 5 
OUNCE Golease SpeCiLy)...........<:vecserbiey ae 6 


II. Motivation Behind Involvement 


14. Have you experienced the following in your life? 


to.a great extent 


Discrimination 


Exploitation 


15. Have these experiences contributed to your becoming a social 
activist? 


to.a great extent 


ee 1. INO: 4, 0cseette + i 


17. If yes, have your experiences as a student activist motivated you to 
become a social activist? 


To a great eExtent............ccceeeeeees 2 
fe | a ee 
EAN ae cicscsicsecsscecesesseves DM 
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17a. Could you relate some of these experiences? 


18. How many years have you been an activist? 
a. Less than | year........ A b. 1-2 yearsinnn:2..-. ye 


e. 10 years and above... 5. 


19. Have you been employed elsewhere before you became a social 
activist? 


not at all 


21. Reasons for becoming an activist: 


reason | reason | reason 

Eopbynct ee || 
Personal experiences of poverty/suffering) | 
Religious inspiration | | 
Desire to work forthe poorfsuffering | | 
Inspiration from other activists | | 
[Commitment to social transformation | | 
fee 

call 

ae 


Promotion of justice | 
Disillusionment with status quo fobinined 
Other (please specify) pong 
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major ins- Some ins- not an ins- 
piration | piration 


piratio 


22. Inspiration behind involvement : 


2 

Religious teachings horgerey a 
andhiji and other nationalist leaders) | 

Personal convictions | 

People’s encouragement pls rot sali 


Radical ideology | 


III. Experiences 


23. Role in the Organisation: 


Chief Punchonary.........:d3c.dicneagenbie l 
Governing Body Membet................:sseceeeeee 2 
SEALE Foyer erate tact dia sn tcssnecnndkliddcebb sid ienceean 3 
Other (ite dse Speci by). 152 11 i ness 4, 

24. Is the Organisation with which you work: 
Lirbente Demerara SEI A ic iid. RRR savesneo l. 
Reaprals Dag sisersseterireveveso+cvcedevooveds Wolo Mbevseressensede Z. 


Urban-based but with major rural involvement.. 3. 


25. Personal Benefits from Social Activism: 


. 


Benefit major | minor not a 
benefit | benefit | benefit 


Personal fulfilment 


Success in helping the poor 


Recognition in society 


Better understanding of society 


Personal improvement 


Other (please specify) 
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26. Community Benefits: 


Benefit major 

benefit 
Implementation of govt. programmes er 
Provision of better facilities 


Organisation of the communit 


Better standards of living for the poor Poor oe eee 


Better use of internal resources 


Access to external resources 


Creation of community consciousness an 
Promotion of justice oe 
Eradication of social evils | an 


Other (please specif 


27. Sense of fulfilment with work: 


a. Very fulfallingen iia. 228%.. l. 

b. ut ‘4 

C Not fulfilling........iviiange.. 3. 
28. Satisfaction with Working Conditions: 

a. Very eee eee kd hy 

b. RTE fo 5 ne ee #e 

c. Not satisfied... 3 
29. Satisfaction with Salary : 

a. Very Salisiiedny 0.205. 0. 1. 

b. Satishiednenmavsieorvwocvesvesvsess tee 

e NOU SREEI DEE Rre etnies e08t..2- = 
30. Satisfaction with People’s Response: 

a. Very-Satisited ssi ccicc.cccascecs. 1. 

b. Satis hed enue anecmecaveredts es 

c NOE SAESIT Ee eceicsetecnccrrenerees a 
30a. Have you experienced any disillusionment/discouragement in your 

work? 
YeSs.ae l le ore 2 


If yes, could you share some of 1t? 
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31. Are you convinced that your involvement in social action is 
contributing to the process of social transformation? 


L. T6 a greatemtent.................. ls 
23 ‘TO SOME IEI..;.;.... kw... zi 
3. cee (oo <% 


32. Do you support NGO activism? 


33. If yes, list one reason why you support NGO activism. 


34. How long do you intend continuing as a social activist? 


BepevasOter yCar.........b..-1--<0 I oy 4 2-3 yearsiccoeeeee ee Ze 
RT 5 ee Ss ae 4. More than 5 years........ 4. 
PANO SUE si20.. 258 OFih.0.00s. a G. | Life-long.caeeeee 6. 


35. Reasons for Continuing as An Activist: 


Reason major | minor | nota 
reason | reason | reason 


Desire to help the poor & disadvantaged 


[soni aa a 
[Commitment to social transformation | | 
fobsatisfaction | 
Personal experiences of poverty/suffering) | 
Other (please specify 


Categor maior source |minor source |not a source 
Local Govt. Officials senghoneoe 


ja atnben 
Local Vested Imerests | 
High Castes 
* on 2 eo oa 
Propenied Class | 


Influential People 


Other (please specify) 
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38. Has your understanding of society changed as a result of your 
involvement in social action? 


If yes, in what way? 


iV. Contacts/Ideology 


39. When you read the newspaper, what particularly interests you? 
1. Nothing in particular, only general reading: 
2. Articles and features pertaining to your field of social action: 
3. Any other (please specify): 


40. Do you read with reference to your area of activity? 


Target Population 


Other Activists wae 
Knowledgeable Persons err. 


42. Are your contacts with them: 


| | tee | average | superficial 
Target Population Ae 


Other Activists 


Knowledgeable Persons 
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43. Please list: 


a major problem | main cause of the | can the problem by 
related to your work problem be tackled? whom? 
SSE 


44. In your opinion, can the following institutions contribute to bring 
about change with justice? 


Institution to a great extent 
People’s Organisations| | 
Educational Institutions| | 


Youth/Student Groups ae 
eo 
Bureaucracy | 


45. Who has benefited most from the FYPs outlays? 


ae | a a Sa ae ie 
2. Mainly propertied/organised ............. 2. 
3. Only propertied/organised................. as 


46. Do you think the management of resources by the state since 
independence has been: 


I. - | RESON SREBSU SRE st) ot y 
ys ET ns ee ee - 
3. VECY UNGUSE. ...sciccesseoversentanudisveserses. 2. 


47. Do you consider that in the present distribution of assets and 
incomes there are: 


Ie Some inequalitie€s.........::ccccceeeecee l. 
oy A lot of inequalities... bes 
3. Extreme inequalities............10ceee 3. 
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48. 


49. 


50. 
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Do you consider that in the distribution of educational opportunities 
there are: 


Li Some inequalities...........-... 1. 
2. A lot of inequalities............ 3 
2. Extreme inequalities........... Ra 


To what extent do you advocate people’s participation in SAGs’ 
decision-making? 

1. The knowledgeable must have the last word 

2. Consultation/involvement in some issues 

3. Consultation/involvement in all developmental issues 

4. Consultation/involvement in all issues, including the SAGs’ 

general orientation 

Do you think that religious values can be interpreted and used to 
mobilise the masses for action? 

1. No 


2. To some extent 
3. eae 


V. Involvements and Strategies 


51. 


sf 


What have been your major areas of involvement over the years 
(please, record the sequence)? 


At present, what kind of issues are you involved in? 
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53. Target Population: 


Category | major | minor | nota target 


a he es aaa 
ited ae Cat! 
ae or Ce 
wd cane 
ieee 


Catego 

Dalits oes vb omaanaiad 
Women a 
Youth a 
Landless Labourers eae ob 
Poordomemesge= | —— 
Tabaist Sesto 
SlumDwelless | | 
Marginal Farmers | | 
Social Action Groups || 
Other (please specify) | 


54. To what extent are the following factors responsible for the issues 


you handle? 
not to 
much | some 
extent | extent 


Factors responsible 


Maladjustmentof individuals | 
a 
overpopulation | 
Leckofimel | ccumlrarzo 
Lack of public support | 
Coomera ds aa 
ae 
ze 
ano 
Pema 


Inefficient bureaucrac 
Distorted development 
Vested interests 


Lack of awareness 


ower & social elite 


Nexus between money, 


Other (Please specify) 
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55. To what extent do you use the following strategies in your work? 


Strategy 
extent 


Lobbying/advocac 


some use 
extent 


Legal action 


Morchas,dharnas, etc. 


Active support to political parties 


Starting a political part 
Direct help to individuals and groups 


Economic programmes 


Awareness-building 


Organising people around issues 
Struggle for rights 


Other (please specify) 


56. In your opinion, what relative importance should the following 
have in social action? 


very imp Sa Mitportantinot important 
ea 
0 
aa 


Education 
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VI. Views on Govt. Development Programmes 


57. Are you aware of development programmes being implemented by 
the govt. in your area of operation? 
bY €S4z.r. l. Ne: sate pi 


58. Ifyes, list the type of programmes implemented by the government 
in your area of operation. 


59. Who are the major beneficiaries of govt. development 


Category major minor 
beneficia beneficiar 
Hig 


Poorest ofthe Borie )) Eo uongnBexey 
Better Or Seam ee ar sao fae eu 
Lower Cases teecict 0]! 2 eg toy 
Pode sms ccs aaa Pilea 
Pe ae eee Pe 
PropertiedClass | =| 
Tnffuential Pedple ! of | tet a 
Other (please specify) | | 


60. In your opinion, have the development programmes implemented 
by the govt. in your area reduced: 


| toa greatextent| to some extent |not at all 


b Ac ods et Ne isi ed 
Me, 
es 
irae ff 
Iil-health Se 
Lot to eee | 
ee as 


Discrimination 
Other (please specif 


61. Are you satisfied with the development efforts of the government? 


62. In your opinion, how much of corruption is there in the 
implementation of govt. development programmes? 


A great extent...1. Some extent... 2. Hardly any... 3. 


Signature of the Respondent: 
Date: 
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